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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
LEPROSY OF THE SOUL. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“There met him ten men that were lepers.”—Luke xvii. 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Sin, the leprosy of the body, pictured by the terrible malady 
of the body, referred to in the gospel. Destructice, dishguring and not 
curable by natural means. 


St. Louis, king of France, once asked a courtier whether he would 
rather be infected with leprosy, or with sin. The latter promptly 
answered he would prefer to be infected with sin. Louis severely 
rebuked him, saying: “You are greatly in the wrong, for what sort 
of leprosy could possibly be more horrible than sin, which will even 
continue to torture us after death. If you appreciate my favor you 
will have to change your mind upon this subject.” Numberless 
Christians, alas, are of the opinion of this courtier; they will shrink 
from a disfiguring and painful sickness, from a temporary loss, or 
some other evil; but they have no horror of sin, and yet sin is an 
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incomparably greater evil than all the temporal calamities that may 
befall us, because the latter cause suffering only to the body, while 
sin. renders the soul wretched for time and-eternity. Let us contem- 
plate these matters to-day. 

Leprosy is a terrible, disfiguring disease of the skin, met with 
frequently in the Orient. It is so offensive, and it so defiles the 
body, that healthy persons can not look upon those afflicted with it, 
without the greatest aversion and repugnance. Sin, likewise, so 
taints the soul of man, that God, as the Scriptures tell us, knows 
him no more. The soul infected with sin is an abomination to God 
and His holy angels, for sin deprives man of all beauty, especially 
of the glorious jewels—innocence and divine grace. What a magni- 
ficent angel Lucifer before his sin, before he fell away from God! 
Afterwards, however, infected with the leprosy of sin, his splendor 
vanished, his beauty passed away and the grandest of angels be- 
came the hideous devil, so greatly had sin disfigured him. 

Leprosy causes an unquenchable thirst. Sin, likewise, kindles an 
unclean and never-ceasing craving of sensuality, of avarice, of pride, 
of envy, intemperance and indolence; the sinner knows no rest 
by night or day, and the more he slakes the thirst of his unclean 
desires, committing sin upon sin, the greater become his evil de- 
sires. “There is no peace for the wicked.” 

Again, bodily leprosy destroys the most precious senses of man— 
sight, hearing, taste. In a similar manner the leprosy of sin de- 
stroys man’s spiritual powers, darkens his reason, perverts his will, 
causes him to turn a deaf ear to the inspirations of divine grace, 
spoils his taste for divine things and renders him indolent and lazy 
in the doing of good works. 

Leprosy, in conclusion, is a malady which is incurable by natural 
powers. And so with sin. It can not be eradicated or cured by any 
act on the part of man—indeed, if all the angels and saints of heaven 
were to offer up their good works and merits, to efface a single 
mortal sin, they would not suffice. For the wiping out of sin, the 
precious blood and the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, were needed and so Christ became Man, out of mercy to 
releem us from sin. 

From this, you will perceive, dear brethren, what a hideous thing 
sin, the leprosy of the soul, is, and how abject and lamentable is 
the condition of those who suffer from it. How many among us 
are probably afflicted with this disease? In the place where our 
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Saviour tarried, according to the gospel of to-day, there were ten 
persons suffering from leprosy. Are there any spiritual lepers 
present here? Any of the proud, avaricious, envious, sensual, in- 
temperate? Any who have sinned by thieving and cheating, by im- 
pure thoughts, words and works, through lying and calumny, curs- 
ing and swearing, uncharitableness, unkindness and in other ways? 
May they understand how sin disfigures their immortal soul, mak- 
ing it hideous before God and heaven. Would that they reflected 
upon the unutterable misery into which they plunge their soul, so 
as to seek to be healed as quickly as possible. 

And what must they do in order to be healed? The very same 
those ten lepers did in order to be delivered from their leprosy. 
They knew that no human being could cure them, and, therefore, 
they turned to Jesus, the kind Friend and Healer of the sick, raising 
their voices and saying: “Jesus, Master, have mercy on us!” We, 
too, when our soul is sick with sin, have no other physician and 
helper than Jesus, who came to seek and to save that which is lost. 
He calls us to Him: “Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavily burdened, and I will refresh you!” And if we, filled with 
repentance and contrition, cry out to Him: “Jesus, Master, have 
mercy upon us!” then will He answer: “Go, show yourselves to the 
priests”—that is to say, go to the priests, confess your sins contritely, 
and forgiveness will be granted you in My name. 

Let us turn our attention to this at once, dear brethren, in order 
that the leprosy of sin may not bring on our eternal ruin! Turn 
without delay to the saving remedy of penance so as to be saved! 
And then let us be cautious in future so as not to relapse into the 
same sickness. The warning uttered by the Prophet Moses, applies 
to us as well. “Take heed that the plague of leprosy descend not 
upon thee!” Yes, let us take heed, watch and pray that we may not 
fall into temptation, or stain our souls anew with sin. “Blessed are 
the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” Amen. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
BY RIGHT REV. JOHN CANON VAUGHAN. 


SYNOPSIS.—The various feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary occurring in 
the month now beginning it is befitting that we call to mind the position 
that Mary holds in the economy of divine grace. Mary’s high dignity. 
In honoring her we follow in the footsteps of her divine Son. 

There is a grace and beauty gilding every object that God has 
made. The mineral, the vegetable and the animal kingdoms, though 
all different, are nevertheless all clothed with beauty as with a gar- 
ment. There is not a spar nor a flint that does not bear about it 
some traces of God’s divine workmanship. There is not a flower 
that blooms, nor an insect that bathes its gauzy wings in the flood 
of golden sunshine, but speaks to us in its own wondrous way, of 
the love, the wisdom, and the beauty of its creator. As the inspired 
writer reminds us: “the heavens and the earth are full of His 
glory.” 

But, dear brethren, in the world around us, we meet but the 
shadow, as it were, of God’s beauty: the mere pale reflection of His 
infinite perfection, dimmed and darkened and subdued—in fact, to 
suit our present feeble sight, which could not now bear a clearer 
view. 

In order to obtain a more perfect image of God’s loveliness it is 
necessary that we penetrate the distant heavens, and fix our gaze 
on those thrice-blessed spirits, whether angelic or human, that stand 
unceasingly before the great white Throne of the Omnipotent. We 
must contemplate the multitudes that no man can number, who 
bask eternally in His holy presence. Angels and archangels, 
pontiffs and confessors, saints and martyrs, all pure and spotless, 
and all reflecting, as in so many mirrors, something of the ex- 
quisite splendors of God; yet each one different from the rest. So 
inconceivably beautiful are they that even the very least, as we 
feast our eyes upon him, seem to have absorbed, in his own person, 
all possible beauty. This at least would be the impression until, 
turning, we behold a saint of a yet higher and still nobler rank. 

The sight of the least of heaven’s inhabitants blinds us and intoxi- 
cates us by reason of the intensity of his glory. Yet, in spirit, we 
still press onward and upward through rank after rank, and tier 
above tier, and choir above choir, amid an increasing and ever- 
developing splendor, till at last we can gaze no more. We can no 
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longer see, but yet we know, with absolute certainty, that far away, 
beyond all other created beings, there is one, who is of all the very 
summit and the crown; one who stands on the extreme point of the 
dizzy pinnacle of creation; the first and the highest and the most 
resplendent of all mere creatures. I mean Mary the immaculate, 
the ever Blessed Virgin. No tongue can fitly describe her beauty 
or publish her worth. She stands peerless, alone, and without a 
rival. Neither saint nor angel can compare with her in her marvel- 
ous prerogatives. In her presence, the beauty of even the cherubim 
and seraphim pales and wanes. She is more closely united to God 
than any other creature. She occupies a throne beyond the rest. 
In addressing God she uses a language that would sound foreign 
and strange and wholly out of place on any lips but her own—i. e., 
the language that a loving mother uses when addressing the child 
of her womb. Yea; Mary can utter words, and with absolute truth, 
which none of the Principalities or Powers dare utter when ad- 
dressing the King of kings and the Lord of lords. She can say to 
God Himself, to the Eternal Son, the Second Person of the adorable 
Trmthity: “Thou are my beloved son, this day have I begotten thee; 
Thou art my child, and I am thy mother.” For the selfsame divine 
Person, who was born of the Father, from all eternity, according 
to His divine nature, was born of her in time, according to His 
human nature. The natures are different. The Person is the same; 
and that Person is God. 

Then, can we praise her too much? Can we show her honor, or 
reverence, or love beyond her deserts? No! Not so long as we 
remember that she is a creature. 





One not unfrequently hears objections against the Church of 
God, and against the practices and customs she approves of and 
encourages. From the very nature of the case, such objections myst 
necessarily be unreasonable and unsound; but some are more 
absurd than others. Now one of the most absurd is, that we Cath- 
olics show such extravagant love and honor to the Blessed Virgin, 
that we are in positive danger of wrecking and of obscuring the 
honor due to God alone. 

When we hear such statements on the tongue of reasonable be- 
ings, we begin to wonder what sort of notion these objectors can 
have formed of God. We ask ourselves, in bewilderment, if they 
have ever formed to themselves an accurate idea of the nature and 
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attributes of the Creator of the Universe. If they had, they would 
be perfectly well aware that there is nothing so unlike, nothing so 
impossible to confuse, as the Creator, on the one hand, and the 
creature, on the other. There is no contrast so great to be found 
between any two creatures, as actually exists between God and 
all creatures. 

We Catholics, without exception, admit that Mary, however holy, 
however exalted, however privileged, is, after all, but a creature. 
Indeed, it is our special boast that she is so essentially, and so truly 
one of ourselves. Now, so soon as ever we recognize that one fact, 
no praise and no honors that we can give her can, for one moment, 
clash with the honor we give to God, or in any way compromise 
our position in regard to Him. For the two kinds of honor are 
not even on the same plain. 

Between God and His creatures the distance is not merely im- 
mense and immeasurable, but it is literally and absolutely infinite. 
Not only it is impossible so to honor a creature as to make it 
equal to God, but it is impossible even to institute a comparison 
between a creature and God. No comparison is so much as con- 
ceivable. 

There is nothing really alike in the two beings—viz., in the 
Creator and the creature. They are essentially different.. In differ- 
ent creatures, we may discover qualities which differ from one 
another only in degree. But, between the attributes of God and 
those of His creatures, there is no mere difference of degree; the 
difference is in kind—in essence. 

Indeed, there is not one single term, not one single adjective that 
we can apply indifferently to God and to man. Or if we do so apply 
it, through the sheer exigencies of language, we do not and can 
not apply it in the same sense. Thus alluding to some 
renowned saint, we may indeed say: “He is good.” And 
we also say: “God is good.” But the term “good,” though 
the same in both cases, means one thing in the first case, 
and something totally different in the second. When I observe 
that “a saint is good” I speak of a quality, of something distinct 
from and added to his nature. When, on the contrary, I declare 
that “God is good,” I make no reference to any quality. I speak of 
no attribute added to His nature. I speak of that which is His 
very essence. Goodness is not a disposition of God; nor a perfec- 
tion possessed by God: no, it is God. Strictly speaking, God does 
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not possess goodness; He is goodness. We can not say that God’s 
“nature,” “being” or “essence” is one thing, and His goodness 
another, since the two are one and the same thing. Goodness is 
His essence, not something He has received, as creatures receive; 
not something that He might divest Himself of, but something as 
uncreated, as eternal, and as infinite and as essential as Himself: 
in fact, it is but another name for Himself. The same may be as- 
serted of all His other divine attributes, such as Wisdom, Love, 
Power, etc. 

It is easy to see how this at once removes Him from all possibility 
of comparison with His creatures. So immeasurably wide is the 
gulf that separates the Creator from the creature that no single 
fact can be predicated of the one, im the same sense, in which it is 
predicated of the other: this holds good of all, even of existence. 
We say: “God exists.” We also say: “Man exists.” But the 
meaning the word “exists” bears in the first sentence, is absolutely 
different to the meaning it bears in the second sentence. When we 
say: “God exists,” we mean that He is self-existent: that He is in- 
dependent ; that He owes His being to no other ; that, consequently, 
He was never created: and that He contains within Himself the 
reason of His own Being. We assert, in one word, that Gop IS ALL 
THAT IS; and that He contains the plenitude of being, without any 
restriction or limitation. That nothing exists external to Himself 
which does not exist, and which has not eternally existed, in a much 
truer and higher and fuller and, of course, wholly transcendental 
manner, within Himself. 

How can such an infinite Being be confused with any creature, 
however sublime and exalted? 

As to the creature, my brethren, in the sense in which God 
exists he does not exist at all. He has no virtue, no staying 
power within himself. He is, as compared to God, a miserable, un- 
substantial nothing. He enjoys no more independent existence 
than a shadow thrown by the sun. The shadow lasts so long as 
the sun is pleased to shine. Not one moment longer. If the sun 
but hide its head for one brief moment, the shadow is gone. Yet, 
the shadow is less dependent upon the sun than we poor, feeble 
nothings are dependent on God. 

This is equally true of the very highest as of the very lowest. 
Even the sublime and unparalleled splendor of the unapproachable 
Virgin Mother herself would vanish and melt utterly away were 
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God to suspend His influence, in virtue of which alone she is what 
she is. ; 

There is no stability, no permanence in any creature apart from 
God. Without Him there is nothing, and there can be nothing. 
Hence, the Scripture reminds us that all things are before Him 
as though they were not. Who, realizing this, can run the slight- 
est risk of confusing the Creator with the creature; or can be in 
any danger of offering to Mary an honor and an adoration that is 
due to God alone? The very notion is absurd. 

No! If we honor Mary it is simply as the work of His hands. 
And if we honor her above all others, it is because she is the great- 
est work of His hands; the very masterpiece of the divine Artist. 
So again, if we have recourse to her in our troubles, if we appeal 
to her in our distress, if we confide in her amid our countless dif- 
ficulties, dangers, and temptations, it is because we have such 
boundless trust in Him who gave her to us from the Cross, and 
who in giving her to us exclaimed: “Behold thy mother.” Yes: We 
firmly hold that these words, uttered by the lips of Eternal Wisdom, 
and on such a solemn occasion, were not idle, empty, and vain 
words, expressive of nothing in particular, as some protestants 
seem to infer, but words pregnant with meaning and rich in 
promise; and worthy of Him who used them. From the moment 
in which they were uttered we see in Mary our own true mother, 
and we acknowledge ourselves to be her loving and devoted children. 

On this first Sunday of a month devoted to her feasts it is es- 
pecially befitting that we should call to mind the position that Mary 
holds in the economy of divine grace. As the first woman had so 
large a share of responsibility in the fall of mankind, it was God’s 
will that a woman should have a large share in the restoration of that 
same race to grace and favor. Adam, and not Eve, was the head of 
the human family, yet Eve’s pride and disobedience led to Adam’s 
sin and man’s discomforture. So, in the fulness of time, it was 
decreed that there should be a second Adam and a second Eve, and 
if the work of man’s redemption was accomplished by the second 
Adam, who is Christ, it was, in God’s marvelous providence, to be 
prepared for and initiated by the humility and the obedience and the 
ready, unquestioning faith of the second Eve, who is Mary. It 
was the words: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it done to 
me according to thy word” that brought God down to earth, and 
rendered Him incarnate in her virginal womb. 
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God has given Himself to us; but how? Through Mary. He 
has entered into the closest relationship with us, and has become 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. But again I ask, how has 
this relationship been brought about? By His taking flesh in the 
womb of Mary. She forms the link between us and the incarnate 
Son of God. If He is our brother ; if the apostle, in inspired words, 
calls him “the eldest of many brethren,” it is because he was as the 
Church reminds us each day in the Mass, “born of the Virgin 
Mary.” , 

Our exceptional love for Mary springs from many sources. But 
we love her more than all other mere creatures, chiefly because 
God has commanded us to follow Him and to walk in His footsteps ; 
“Learn of Me,” “I am the way,” etc. And He Himself, our model, 
loved her more than all. Yes! My brethren. If God bids us learn 
of Him, let us do so in downright earnestness. We will dispose 
our minds and hearts to obey. We will mold our conduct on His. 
What He hates, we will hate. What He approves, we will approve; 
what He honors, we will honor ; what He loves, we too will love. If 
there be one whom He loves beyond others, we also will love such a 
one beyond all others. If among the multitudes of angels and saints 
above, there be one whom God has favored and exalted and honored 
beyond all the rest; one whom He has drawn closer to Himself, and 
bound to Himself by wholly exceptional and indissoluble bonds, 
then it is enough to tell us who this favored one is; and we will 
recognize God’s choice, and give her a corresponding place of honor 
and of primacy in our own poor human hearts. 

Is there such a one? Most assuredly. Enter the stable of Beth- 
lehem. Consider the scene that there meets your eyes. Behold a 
virgin mother, with an infant on her knee. Who is this newly born 
babe? It is God the infinite and the eternal. It is the Omnipotent, 
clothed in the rags of our humanity. It is the same God who, at 
the beginning cried out: “Let there be light,” and light flashed out 
of darkness. It is He who, by a word peopled the heavens with its 
angelic throngs, and who holds in His hands the dread keys of 
life and of death. The Lord of Lords! The King of Kings! He 
“by whom kings reign, and the princes of the earth exercise their 
power.” Yes! It is God made man: God rendered visible to human 
eyes. And who is the virgin that clasps Him so familiarly to her 
bosom? And what is her connection with Him? Ah! She is His 
mother. Out of all possible creatures He has selected her. He has 
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been pleased to take His human body from her; to lay for nine 
months within the sanctuary of her womb: to be born of her; to 
seek His nourishment at her breasts—in short, to be, in very truth, 
her child. 

Who else can claim a similar privilege? Will the greatest of 
celestial spirits, will the foremost of the Principalities or Powers, 
or the highest of the Seraphim or the noblest of the Cherubim dare 
to claim a like dignity? Is there one who can even share this honor 
with her? No! No! a thousand times, No! Mary alone can 
boast of the unparalleled distinction of being the mother of Jesus, 
the mother of the Second Person of the Adorable Trinity, the 
mother of God. Her position is unique before God; it is unique 
before the angels of heaven; it is unique also in the Church here 
upon earth; and it should be unique in the mind of every sincere 
christian. That position of itself is enough to determine her place 
at the head of all creatures. For surely, no mere subject can ex- 
alt himself above her who is not only “the handmaid of the Lord,” 
but also the mother of the Lord. 

It is those only who are not of the true Church, who deny her 
pre-eminence, and who seek to belittle her high dignity. Nor is 
the reason far to seek. She is the devil’s great enemy, and there- 
fore, the enemy of all who range themselves under his banner. 
Every heresy is a revolt from the truth. Every heresiarch is a rebel 
and cries out, as Satan did of old: “non serviam, I will not serve,” 
but to sympathize with Satan is to be out of sympathy with Mary. 
At the very beginning, God foretold the enmity that would ever 
subsist between the fallen Lucifer and her, who was destined to 
triumph over him. “I will place enmities between thee and the wo- 
man; and between thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head, 
and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel” (Gen. iii. 15). Heresy and 
unbelief are the very spawn of the devil, and therefore it.is quite 
natural that there should be an unwillingness on the part of 
heretics to recognize her power; and that they should so fiercely 
attack Catholics for their boundless love of her. But this fact should 
spur us on to love her the more dearly, and to devote ourselves 
more faithfully to her service, and to trust her more fully and un- 
reservedly. May she guard and protect us from every danger: may 
we live ever under her patronage in this world, and may we, by 
God’s mercy, enjoy her society forever and forever in the world to 
come. Amen. 
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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
IX.—TuHE SacreD HEART IN THE RACE. 


“He loved and delivered himself for me.”—Eph. v. 2. 
II,—Duty. 


1. Every right or claim implies a corresponding duty, either in 
justice or in charity. There is a divine element in every man, that 
gleams at times through the human. God came to seek it. The pleni- 
tude of the divinity shone “in the face of Christ visibly ;’ and from 
“His fulness we have all received.” The Sacred Heart craves for 
the souls of all; and it is our duty to aid Him in His rights and 
claims to the souls of all. Da mihi animas, He seems to say to each 
and all. ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” is but the answer of Cain. 
Dare we, can we, be indifferent to the fate of the race, which God 
in the Sacred Heart “loved unto death?” There are upwards of 
I,500,000,000 human beings whose eternal interests are at stake, 
and in whom the Sacred Heart is deeply interested. Two factors will 
determine their fate ; good or bad will, and grace. We can plead for 
help, cry to heaven for grace, pray that light and love may break 
in upon their souls. All must find a place in our hearts. Far from 
us be hatred, or contempt, or even indifference, to our own brethren, 
whatever their creed, race, or color. 

2. One thought ever filled the Sacred Heart, the love of God and 
His brethren. One ‘“‘sorrow was ever before Him;” the thwarting 
of this love, by the perverse will of man. ‘The zeal of thy house hath 
eaten me up,” He might well say. The very souls that fling back 
grace in God’s face are yet objects of the burning love of the Sacred 
Heart. What do we do in the way of rescuing, I do not say these 
perverse souls, almost outside the range of pity, but souls in dark- 
ness and misery and vice, through hardly any fault of their own? 
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A dense mass of wretchedness, physical and moral, lies at our own 
doors, awaiting our zeal. Men and women are craving for relief 
in body or mind. Let those who wear the badge of the Sacred 
Heart, of Him to Whom a cry for pity and help was never uttered 
in vain, bring them His message of peace, pour His “oil and balsam” 
into their wounds, scatter amongst them the treasures of His light 
and love. 

But how is this to be done, you may ask? First, our zeal must 
be shown to all men by love and prayer. Lisping babes may do this. 
Next by doing what we can in the way of aid to foreign missions, 
through prayers and alms. A crumb to the hungry, a drop of water 
to the thirsty, are stored in God’s memory; how much more, what 
we do to the famine-stricken nations, that hunger and thirst for the 
knowledge and love of the true God. 

Wherever we go, and in whatsoever circle we move, we find a large 
field for the exercise of the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 
The words we utter in kindness or wrath, the deeds we do, the lives 
we lead, either help or harm souls that are dear to the Sacred 
Heart. Be it ever ours to advance, and not to thwart the interests 
of His kingdom. 

3. But, though the well-being of all men, as dear to the Sacred 
Heart, should be the object of our solicitude, we must not neglect the 
duty we owe to the just and God-fearing, the flower of His flock. In 
them He beholds the fruits of His toils, sorrow, and death—He 
sees in their souls His own and His Father’s image brightly re- 
flected. He rejoices in “the pure of heart ;’ as He did in the souls 
of Mary, His Mother, and Joseph, and John the Divine. Converted 
sinners too, He loves specially, for though once defiled, yet like Mag- 
dalen they now “love much.” 

Happily, in every corner of “the kingdom” there is a choice band 
of devout souls, “awaiting the expectation of Israel,” “ever striving 
for the right,” “walking in the narrow path,” their “faces set to 
Jerusalem.” There is no country without its sprinkling of this 
“healing salt.” Be it ever our ambition to be of them, and among 
them. But how they suffer! Even by the cool pleasant rivers of 
Babylon they “hang up their harps and weep,” “as they remember 
Sion.” Exile is ever hard. It is our duty then, ever to stand 
firm with them, and console and encourage them, in the scorn, 
neglect, calumny, misrepresentation and gross injustice, to which 
they are so often subjected. In endless ways, by counsel, example, 
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and sympathy, we can help these choice souls, so specially dear to 
the Sacred Heart. Whatever our interest in men, or the world at 
large, we can never be excused for neglecting those “of the house- 
hold.” For zeal, it is to be remembered, is exercised in perfecting 
the elect, as well as in rescuing the fallen. 

4. But to raise the dead to life, Jesus Himself “wept and groaned 
aloud.” We, too, then, who love the Sacred Heart and its interests 
owe a duty to the fallen, “that they may rise again.” Alas! the 
souls for whom Christ died, and for whose saving the last drops of 
His precious blood oozed from His Sacred Heart, are dropping into 
the pit, like snowflakes in a wintry sky. Hungry wolves are prowling 
round the fold. Evil intluences are snatching the lambs and sheep 
from the very arms of the Master. Can nothing be done to coun- 
teract the ‘enemy?’ Can we do nothing in the Master’s cause? 
Is prayer of no avail? Was it only Moses and Abraham who had 
thereby power with God? Is not good example as telling for good, 
as bad example for evil? Are bad books and papers not to be met 
and fought by good? Is the whole power of the world to be en- 
listed without challenge against righteousness ? 

Be it our duty and glory to raise the fallen, strengthen the weak, 
lead back the prodigals, who “live riotously,” and “herd with 
swine,” back to the light and iove of their father’s house. 

5. We have dwelt to-day on the love of the Sacred Heart for 
the whole race of man. He wishes all to enter His vineyard, to’ be 
of His kingdom. His arms were outstretched to their utmost, on 
the Cross, as an invitation to all, and His Sacred Heart pierced to its 
widest, that all may enter. He is our King and Lord. We are of 
His fold. Let us also be His heralds and trumpeters. As our Sov- 
ereign, we owe Him tribute. What shall we bring? In the depth of 
His woe He cried aloud from the Cross, “I thirst ;” and if we would 
quench it, if we would bring Him the tribute He longs for, we 
have it in the words, Da mihi animas, “Bring me souls.” 

First of all, let us bring our own souls in tribute to His feet in 
joy and gladness, if innocent; in sorrow and repentance, if sinful. 
Next, let us bring Him other souls, to the full extent of our influ- 
ence amongst men. Surely each soul can bring at least one other 
soul “captive to Christ ;” surely ‘we are not solitary atoms, with no 
power of attraction; surely there is father, or mother, or husband, or 
wife, or brother, or sister, or friend, that we can draw to the Sacred 
Heart. Let us do so, and we shall not have lived in vain. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


SHORT SERMON. 
THE PooR AND THE WEALTHY. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Seek ye, therefore, first the kingdom of God and his justice: and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”—Matt. vi. 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Saviour’s warning against undue solicitude for earthly 
needs concerns alike two classes: the poor and the wealthy. The former 
should accept their station with resignation to God’s will, and remem- 
ber that our Saviour shared their station. The many promises made to 
the poor. The wealthy should carefully guard against the temptations to 
sin and injustice which their position affords. 


In the gospel of to-day Our Saviour counsels us against an exces- 
sive solicitude for the necessities of the body, and exhorts us to be 
more solicitous for the soul’s welfare, in order that we may obtain 
the kingdom of God. “Seek first,” He says, “the kingdom of God, 
and His justice and all things else, food and drink, shelter and 
clothing and whatever else you require shall be given you. Your 
Father in heaven who cares for the birds of the air, and the flowers 
of the fields, will neither forsake nor neglect you, for you are of 
more value than they.” There are two classes of persons worrying 
about earthly things with an immoderate solicitude, and they are 
(1) the poor, who are without earthly possessions and who strive 
to obtain them, and (2) the rich, well-provided, but never satisfied, 
whom I should like to admonish to abandon the burden of their cares 
or at least to reduce it to proper dimensions. 

1. As far as the poor are concerned they should shun discontent 
and thank God that He gives them daily all that they require for 
their support. “Godliness with contentment is great gain,” says the 
apostle. “We brought nothing into this world; and certainly we 
can carry nothing out. But having food, and wherewith to 
be covered, with these we are content” (Tim. vi. 6-8). God cares 
no less for the poor than for the rich, on the contrary the Scriptures 
assure us that God has a predilection for the poor, espouses their 
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cause, defends and protects them from real harm. “Do no violence 
to the poor, because he is poor; and do not oppress the needy in 
the gate; because the Lord will judge his cause: and will afflict 
them that have afflicted his soul” (Prov. xxii. 22, 23). “To thee 
is the poor man left,” says the Psalmist, “thou wilt be a helper to 
the orphan” (Ps. 10, 14). And God Himself says: “By reason of 
the misery of the needy, and the groans of the poor, now I will arise; 
I will set him in safety; I will deal confidently in his regard” 
(Ps. xi. 6). 

Not alone in the Old Law has God assured the poor, by the mouths 
of patriarchs and prophets, of His favor and grace, but also and 
even more in the New Law; for He sent His only begotten Son into 
the world for their sakes, enjoining Him to announce the Gospel 
first of all to the poor. Replying to the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist, Christ bid them to tell John that “the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them” (Matt. xi. 5). As if He would say: “The fact that 
I love the poor, and teach and instruct them, is a sign that I am 
Messias, and the Son of God.” For this reason, too, He chose a poor 
maiden for His mother, a poor carpenter to be His foster-father, 
and an humble stable for a birthplace. He elected poor workingmen 
and fishermen to be His apostles. He Himself was poor throughout 
His life, living upon alms. St. James exclaims: “Hearken, my dear- 
est brethren: hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom, which God has promised to them 
that love Him?” (James ii. 5). Who, dear brethren, can reflect and 
ponder over these words and may still be discontented with an 
humble position, with his poverty and cares? Who may still be solicit- 
ous about riches, when he knows from the unerring lips of eternal 
truth, that God has so great a love for the poor? 

We all have to struggle and strive in order to merit heaven; for, 
“the kingdom of heaven suffers violence,” as the Saviour says, “and 
only those using violence will bear it away.” The fewer our tem- 
poral cares the easier it is for us to win in this combat. The rich 
are heavily laden with temporal cares which oppress them, and they 
are so involved in earthly concerns, that in many cases they either 
lose sight of eternity altogether, or at least neglect it; the poor are 
free from this troublesome burden imperiling their eternal happi- 
ness, and they can even by patience and contentment merit heaven. 
This is evident from the answer which our Saviour gave to the 
youth who asked what he must do in order to be saved. The 
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Saviour said to him: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments ;” and when the youth assured the Saviour that he had 
kept them from his youth up, Jesus said: “If thou wilt be perfect 
go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, follow me.” 
When the youth heard this he went away sorrowful, for he had great 
possessions. The Saviour noticing this said to His disciples: “Amen, 
I say to you, that a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And again I say to you: It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xix). If Jesus Himself, the Son 
of God, declares that it is difficult for the rich, and easier for the 
poor, to enter into the kingdom of heaven, is it not a grace of God 
to be poor? Who would still be too anxious and unduly worried 
about earthly possessions? “For they who would become rich, fall 
into temptation, and into the snare of the devil, and into many un- 
profitable and hurtful desires, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition” (I Tim. vi. g). Do not complain, therefore, dear brethren, 
if God has given you an humble station, and no earthly possessions; 
thank Him, for it is a sign that He loves you; and when you are 
tempted to grieve about your lack of wealth, console yourselves with 
the words of the Holy Spirit: “Better is a little with the fear of 
the Lord, than great treasures without content” (Prov. xv. 16). 

2. It remains for me to exhort the rich not to give themselves up 
inordinately to an all-absorbing care for that which is temporal. Who 
is not aware that the wealthy are worried with many cares? Some 
of them can never get enough, are always desiring for more, and 
others are continually consumed with fear of loss. They live the - 
life of a miser. “There is but one,” says the wise Solomon, 
“and he hath not a second, no child, no brother; and _ yet 
he ceaseth not to labor; neither are his eyes satisfied with 
riches, neither doth he reflect, saying: For whom do I labor, and 
defraud my soul of good things? (Eccles. iv. 8). And what profit 
has the possessor of many valuable things? “Sleep is sweet to a 
laboring man, whether he eat little or much; but the fulness of the 
rich will not suffer to sleep’ (Eccles. v. 11). To all those, so 
immoderately solicitous for earthly goods that they can not even 
sleep, or take time to eat, the psalmist gives the good advice: “If 
riches abound, set not your heart upon them” (Ps. 61, 11). To 
possess wealth is not in itself a sin, but if all our thoughts and 
desires, plans and actions, are directed solely to the acquisition or 
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preservation of riches, and if thereby we neglect and forget the sal- 
vation of our soul, or the duties we owe our neighbor, if we trans- 
gress the commandments of God and act contrary to justice and 
equity, then riches are for us a curse and not a blessing. For the 
very reason that so many wealthy persons are beset with these evils 
the Saviour tells us “that it is difficult for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ 

The patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, also a great many 
devout Christian princes and saints of God, were rich in earthly 
possessions, but their hearts were not attached to these things, they 
made good use of their abundance. Go and do likewise! Do not 
overlook your soul’s welfare in all your anxiety about this world’s 
goods! “For what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
but suffer the loss of his own soul?” Seek first the kingdom of God 
and His justice and all things else shall be added unto you. Give 
cheerfully of your abundance to the poor and needy and thus make 
friends for yourself, who will help you to gain heaven. Those of 
you, however, who have no earthly possessions, do not complain and 
grieve, but bear your poverty with patience and resignation in 
God’s holy will, and thus work out your salvation. “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit,” the Saviour assures us, “for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Amen. 
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“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 
BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN. 


“Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; they labor not, neither do 
they spin.”—Matt. vi. 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Growth is the foundation law of all living creatures. 
Law illustrated in the smallest organisms; brutes, man, angels, Christ. 
As with the natural, so with the supernatural law, as the body must grow 
or decay, so too must the soul gain or lose its strength. 

II. How are we to grow in the spiritual life? Like the lilies of the 
field, peacefully, quietly, steadily, step by step, without fretting, without 
anxiety. The vital principle of this growth ts grace. It is needful and 
abundant. We must co-operate with tt (a) by being ready to receive it, 
(>) Me making use of it. Grace accepted, is our life; rejected, is our 

eath. 

ITI. We are free to choose between life and death. “He that made 
you without you, will not justify you without your willing co-operation.” 
We must be watchful of graces and generous towards them. The Holy 
Spirit comes quietly, He has His season and His time. One grace fol- 
lows another like the links in a great chain. We must watch the first 
grace. Examples are found in Abraham, Samuel, Luther, St. Charles 
Borromeo. 

IV. The reward for those who are watchful and generous in deal- 
ing with grace, is growth in the spiritual life. There is always sufficient 
grace given us for all our needs. If we will not make use of that grace 
Jesus will groan over us as He groaned over the deaf mute in the gospel. 
Are we spiritual deaf mutes? Let us beg Our Lord to touch our hearts, 
loosen our tongues, and open our ears, that we may always be ready and 
willing to receive His graces, that, faithful to the first grace, we may be 
true to the last. Then may we profitably consider the lilies of the field. 


Growth is the foundation law of all living creatures. However 
distinct from one another they may be, it is common to them all, 
that they grow. In nature there is no standstill. No creature was 
ever made by God to remain immovable. It must forge ahead or it 
must fall back—slowly, if you will, as the chain of mountains in 
British Columbia is moving south, or rapidly as the earth, in its orbit, 
flies around the sun—but move it must. The principle obtains in 
the lowest, as well as in the highest, forms of life—there is no stand- 
still, no inactivity—the microscopic plant that swims in the limpid 
water goes through its cycle of growth and decay just as well as 
does the mighty elephant that crushes his way through the thickest 
jungle. The higher we go in the forms of existence, whether of 
plant or of brute life, the more obvious becomes the law of growth. 
Nor is man any exception to this law. Even in his maturity, when 
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he has attained the fulness of his manhood and the ripeness of his 
years, growth is essential for his very existence. Every movement 
he makes, every breath he inhales, every glance of his eye, takes 
place at the expense of his corporeal strength and of the numberless 
little cells of which he is composed. Human existence is impossible 
without a renewal of this strength and of these cells. Continual 
growth and continual decay are the life or man, and only while 
growth counteracts decay is that life preserved. 

The law has yet wider scope, it has still farther confirmation. We 
know little about angels—but of this we are certain—they were sub- 
jected to this very law. Created higher and more perfect than man, 
created as we in a state of activity and not of immobility, they were 
forced into action, subjected to the test—onward or backward, no al- 
ternative, no compromise—growth or degeneration, life or death, 
was the crucial test. Some, as you know, remained loyal to God 
and were confirmed and grew in favor and grace before the Almighty, 
others turned away from Him and thereby fell into hell. Further- 
more, if we ascend still higher in the scale of created beings, we 
read in the gospel of St. Luke that “the child Jesus grew in wis- 
dom and age and grace with God and man.” Can we, then, who 
are creatures of God, hope to be exceptions to this universal rule? 
Can we suppose that the same law does not apply when there is ques- 
tion of our higher spiritual nature? As a healthy body naturally 
strives to attain its full vigor and strength, so must the healthy soul 
strive to reach its full spiritual perfection. We must be ever ascend- 
ing or descending, growing or decaying, for stagnation is the con- 
tradiction of life. Our life must be manifested by noble activity, in 
which our true existence rests. If our spiritual activities be dead- 
ened, if the vitality of our souls be benumbed, we can make no prog- 
ress, and as we can not stand still we must fall back. If the Holy 
Spirit be not in us, then is room made for the evil one. If we guard 
not the citadel of our heart, then will it be at the mercy of the enemy. 
Beautifully does St. Gregory illustrate this when he says the soul is 
like a boat that takes its course up stream; while the oars are plied, 
progress is made, but as soon as the oars are at rest, down the 
stream again falls the boat. 

To advance is necessary. If we would enter into eternal life, we 
must put off the old man and put on the new; if we would go into the 
joy of the Lord, we must clothe ourselves in the Lord Jesus. Like 
the precursor, John the Baptist, we must grow and be strengthened 
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in spirit, and like the child Jesus we must advance in wisdom and 
age and grace with God and man. But how are we to grow? How 
are we to add cubits to the spiritual stature and reach the fulness of 
the perfect man? “Be perfect,” said Christ, “as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.” In what way, then, shall we attain this end? The gospel 
tells us: “Consider the lilies of the field how they grow”’—how 
they bloom into loveliness and open in their unrivaled glory without 
friction or effort. “They labor not,” and yet their beautiful petals 
are daily more and more exquisitely tinted—‘“neither do they spin,” 
and still their complex tissues are most delicately woven. The good 
God watches over them, they are in harmony with His laws, they 
reflect back His glory and His power. .And if the grass of the field 
which is to-day and to-morrow is cast into the oven, God doth so 
clothe how much more you, “O ye of little faith?” As active living 
organisms, as beings come from God’s hand, we must grow. But 
how are we to grow in the spirituai life, in grace? How are we to 
become better men? How are we to get over that tearing and wear- 
ing anxiety which fills our inner souls with an agony of conflict and 
remorse, which makes our efforts seem a succession of failures, and 
instead of lifting our life into the beauty of holiness, makes it seem 
a daily heartbreak and humiliation? Again “Consider the lilies, how 
they grow.” Without fretting, almost without thinking, without 
straining or violence, peacefully, quietly, steadily abiding the Lord’s 
good time, our soul must increase in strength and advance in vigor 
as does the lily of the field. “Be solicitous but not anxious.” 

It has been a commonly accepted principle in the physical world . 
that nature does not go by leaps. And most true is the principle and 
its application to the spiritual order. If we put aside the penitent 
thief, Mary Magdalene, and St. Paul who were quasi-exceptions 
proving the general law, those who have come to be the great saints 
of the Church, the pillars and ground of truth, as it were, have grown 
in the odor of sanctity and the perfume of virtue step by step; the 
Vincents of Paul and the Francis’ of Sales have slowly but surely 
added cubits to their spiritual height and they have ripened in their 
season and in their time as the luscious fruit in the vineyard of the 
Lord. 

The vital principle of growth in the supernatural life is—grace. It 
is as necessary to us as the sunshine to the lily, as needful as the 
showers to the grass of the field. And the Master who maketh His 
sun and His rain to warm and to moisten the earth for the lilies and 
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the grass, raineth His grace upon the just and the unjust. It is need- 
ful and it is abundant; with us, then, it rests, if we would grow in 
wisdom and in grace, to be mindful of the inspirations of the spirit 
and to suffer our souls to be led by the promptings of the Holy One. 

Though grace is the life-giving principle of the soul, it is useless 
without our co-operation. It is only when we respond to its influ- 
ence, when we accept it and let it work within us, that our growth 
will be that of a living being, of the lily of the field. Our ears, our 
hearts must be open to the word of God, to the numerous secret and 
manifest ways in which He sends His grace to us, that life may 
enter into our souls. That grace may come by some sudden and un- 
expected death of a relative or a friend, by encouragements, or by re- 
verses, by consolations or by trials, by disquietude of conscience, by 
word or by example, internally or externally ; but come how it may— 
let us accept it when it does come, and growth will go on in our souls, 
quietly and gradually, steadily, step by step, according as we are 
faithful to each succeeding grace. Stand as the deaf mute in the 
gospel, with ears closed and tongue stilled, and these very things 
which would minister to the growth and beauty of our soul will turn 
against it and bring on decay and death. F 

As it is in the natural order so it is in the supernatural. As the 
sun which warms the flower, withers it, as the air and the rain 
which nourish it, will also rot it, so the forces which are destined to 
be the life and strength of the soul, may become unto it the very 
ministers of destruction—“to whom much has been given from him 
much will be required.” 

Remember well that God has given His creatures gifts without 
repentance. To man He has given a free will, and, as He respects 
His gifts in the brute as well as in the angel, so must He respect 
that human will. In this we differ from the lilies and the grass; 
they go through their cycle of growth and decay according to the 
fixed laws of nature, we are free to accept or to reject the means of 
spiritual progress given us. God will beg entrance into our heart, 
He will give us sufficient grace to attain our end; but He will not 
force an entrance into our soul. We are free to grow or to decay; 
as St. Augustine tersely puts it: ‘He that made you without you, 
will not justify you without your willing co-operation.” Nineteen 
hundred years ago Jesus sought hospitality at the inns of Bethlehem, 
to-day He begs the shelter of our hearts; and just as when His peti- 
tion was denied He turned from Jew to Gentile, so to-day when we 
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refuse the spiritual sustenance He so generously offers, He turns to 
another more worthy, and that soul will grow in wisdom and grace 
while we wither and decay. “Before man is life and death, good and 
evil: That which he shall choose shall be given him.” Grace, then, 
is the principle of our life, it leaves us free; but without it there is 
no growth as St. Paul says, “Yet not I, but the grace of God within 
me.” 

Nature is watchful over her children and generous with them that 
they may increase, so must we be generous and watchful in our dis- 
positions toward God’s grace if we would add to our spiritual 
growth. 

Watch we must, for “the wind bloweth where it listeth. Thou 
hearest the sound thereof but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth, so is every one that is born of the spirit.” Earthly 
powers with great pomp and circumstance come challenging atten- 
tion. “Before them a devouring fire,” says the prophet, ‘‘and behind 
them a burning flame.” But the spirit cometh to our heart and 
“He shall not contend nor cry out, neither shall any man hear his 
voice in the streets. The bruised reed He shall not break and the 
smoking flax He shall not extinguish till He send forth judgment to 
victory.” “All things have their season,” says Holy Writ, “and in 
their time all things pass under heaven.” Grace also has its season 
and its time. It comes not at all moments, neither does it come so 
abundantly at every instant, we must be watching and waiting at the 
door. The grace of the Lord will come as a thief in the night. Let 
us then be found watching as the faithful servant when his master 
cometh, watching and ready to accept His grace, and to-day if you 
shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts. “Behold, I stand at 
the gate and knock. If any man shall hear my voice I will come to 
him and sup with him, and he with me, and to him that shall over- 
come I will give to sit with me on my throne.” 

See how grace follows grace, one joined to the other, as link 
joined to link in a mighty chain reaching from our soul to the 
Father’s throne. Regular and constant is the growth, the knock 
comes to the door of our heart without our doing anything to pro- 
cure, or having it in our power to prevent it; we open, when we 
freely comply with this first motion of actual grace, then the Lord 
enters and continues to fortify and strengthen us to go on and per- 
fect the good work thus started; we have been watching to receive 
Him, and, receiving Him, we partake of His boundless gifts, and 
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He accepts of our humble offerings. He then leads us to the throne 
of His Father, there to sit with Him on His eternal throne. But to 
reach that throne of glory we must watch the first grace, the first 
link of the chain binding us to God’s throne; if we neglect this, we 
shall neglect the next and the next. If we be not watching, the 
knocking at our hearts will become less and less frequent, and when 
tribulation and distress shall come upon us, then “shall you call upon 
me and I will not hear you, you shall rise in the morning and shall 
not find me,” says the Holy Spirit, “because I stretched out my hand, 
and there was none that regarded. You have despised all my 
counsel and have neglected my reprehensions, you have hated in- 
struction and received not the fear of the Lord.” 

A blade of grass is a small thing that grows near the earth, but it 
is a living thing. That great stone beside it is more impressive, still 
it will never be anything else than a stone. But this small blade, 
which does not yet show what it shall be, by care and cultivation 
will bear the ripe fruit of the harvest; so likewise the small grace, 
by our co-operation, will increase and multiply till it brings us the 
fruit of eternal life. At the first word of the Lord, Abraham of old 
went forth from a pleasant home. Mindful of the call of the Lord 
and obedient thereunto, unknowing yet trustful, he came to be the 
entertainer of angels, the father of a chosen people with a progeny 
as numberless as the sands of the seashore—for he grew in virtue 
before the Lord—Samuel was true to every prompting of grace from 
the first, and when the Lord came to him in the quiet of the night, 
he found him watching; “Speak, Lord,” he cried, “thy servant 
heareth,” and he was raised up as a great prophet in the land of 
Israel. 

Had Martin Luther watched the first grace that came to him, had 
he heard the knock at the door of his soul and allowed the Lord 
to enter, had he been faithful to the graces of self-command and 
self-denial that came to him, he would have been a cedar of Libanus, 
a mighty reformer, a source of great blessings to the Church. As 
there was no growth in him, there was decay, and the festerings of 
his soul spread disease and disorder. His illustrious and saintly 
contemporary, Charles Borromeo, on the contrary, nurtured every 
ray of grace that pierced his soul; his was the good soil, and it 
brought forth fruit a hundredfold. “In the sanctity and justice 
before the Lord all the days of his life, he grew, suffering the Spirit 
to lead him whither he would, until, with a soul strong in the Lord 
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Jesus, he became, in the Master’s own good time, the much-needed 
and true reformer of the Church. 

But mark you, growth requires effort that is generous. The 
lilies of the field exert themselves in growing. The covering soil is 
pushed aside, out into the light and air the sprout is thrust, and 
against the wind and the rain they battle, opening their pores to 
gather more abundantly of the moisture and against the drying heat 
closing them. The food that is to support the helpless germ they 
stow away in the sack which they have prepared for their seed. So 
also does the vital principle of the spiritual life call for an effort on 
our part. As in the natural order, so also in the supernatural, life 
is a constant struggle. 

“The life of man on earth,” says Holy Job, “is a warfare, and his 
days are like the days of a hireling.”” When one tribulation or temp- 
tation is gone, we are told by the author of the Following of Christ, 
another approacheth, yea and whilst the first conflict lasteth many 
others come and those unexpected.” It is not the grace to rest that 
we stand in need of, and that God grants us, but the grace to fight. 
“So thou art never secure in this life,” says 4 Kempis, “but as long 
as thou livest, spiritual weapons are always necessary for thee. 
Thou art in the midst of enemies and art assaulted on the right hand 
and on the left.” There is one thing that keeps us back from spir- 
itual progress and from fervor in amendment, namely a dread of 
the difficulty or the labor that is necessary in the struggle. Growth in 
virtue, strength in the spiritual life, hardiness in perfection, require 
quiet but constant work—generous effort must be the watchword. Be 
rooted and built up in Christ, abide in the vine, and so abiding with- 
out anxiety, bring forth good fruit, the good fruit that has developed 
from the little germ of grace dropped into the soil of the soul and 
there watched and cared for and generously co-operated with—the 
fruit of the living spirit, by which you shall be known. Against the 
world, the flesh and the devil we must work. Grace will not root 
out all our passions, nor all at once—but it strengthens our will and 
gives us helping motives and means to conform our good pleasures to 
the will of God, it comes to our aid when the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit and the spirit against the flesh; “for these are contrary one to 
another, so that you do not the things that you would.” In the 
words of St. Paul then, “I say to you walk in the spirit and you will 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh—if we live in the spirit, let us walk 
in the spirit. The fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace, patience, 
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modesty, chastity, and a man doth profit most and merit more abun- 
dant grace whence he doth overcome himself and mortify his spirit.” 
Do as the lilies of the field; push away the soil of sin, put out your 
spirit into the sunshine of the Lord, go on increasing in strength 
amidst the storms of temptation. Do not suffer the heat and passion 
of youth to sap the vitality of your spirit. But harken again to St. 
Paul: “And we helping to exhort you that you receive not the grace 
of God in vain. Behold now is the acceptable time, behold now is 
the day of salvation.” The earth that drinks in the rain which 
comes often upon it and brings forth herbs useful for them by 
whom it is tilled, receives blessings from God, and the soul that 
generously drinks in the rain of grace which comes more often upon 
it, will grow in the love of God and will receive blessings from on 
high. Sufficient grace to attain our last end will come to all, but the 
soul that does not watch the call of God, the soul that is not gener- 
ous in its efforts when the body is strong and healthy, will fail to 
recognize the call when death is at hand. Jesus of His charity healed 
the deaf mute as we read in the gospel, and looking up to heaven 
he groaned, not alone for the corporal affliction of the subject 
before Him, but for the spiritual deaf mutes who surrounded Him 
then, and for the spiritual deaf mutes around Him now; for those 
indeed who are unwilling to watch His grace and by generous effort 
to add the cubits to their spiritual stature, prefer decay to growth, 
death to life; for the deaf who keep their ears sealed to the inspira- 
tions of grace, the word of God and good examples, for the mutes 
who would not have their tongues loosed in prayer, to announce His 
goodness and to proclaim His glory. Shutting out all spiritual food, 
all light and warmth, they cannot grow; nature will not tolerate in- 
activity, they must decay. 

O Jesus, touch our hearts and say to our ears “Ephpheta,” that is, 
“be opened”; then speak and thy servant shall hear. Open the ears 
of our soul as thou didst open those of the woman of Philippi, who 
was evangelized by Paul. Unloose our tongue, as thou didst un- 
loose the tongue of the mute in the gospel that it may exalt and 
bless Thy Holy Name. O let us beg the Lord to send forth the 
spirit of His light and His truth, that, faithful to the first grace, we 
may be true to the last ; that we may grow strong, stately and sturdy, 
driving the roots of our spiritual growth deeper into the Lord as 
temptations and trials storm and rage around us, just as the roots of 
the grand old oak strike deeper into the mountain side with every 
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succeeding tempest. Then may we say with St. Paul in his epistle 
to the Corinthians, “His grace unto me hath not been made void,” 
and then may we profitably consider the lily; how without anxiety 
or care “the flower woke into loveliness, how without weaving these 
leaves were woven, how without toiling these complex tissues spun 
themselves, and how without any effort or friction the whole came 
ready-made from the loom of God with a glory surpassing that of 
Solomon.” “If God so clothes the grass of the field, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 


WEEP OVER THE SINS OF YoUR CHILDREN RATHER THAN OVER 
THEIR DEATHS. 


EY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“Weep not.”—Luke vii. 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Saviour’s admonition not intended to reproach the mother 
for her sorrow, but to remind her not to lose confidence in God. The 
example of David who grieved not when his child died in innocent youth, 
but who was unconsolable when two sons died in their sins, should teach 
us to exercise the utmost care for the souls of our children. 


An old legend tells us of an angel who in the form of a pilgrim 
accompanied an hermit on his wanderings. 

On their way they passed a decaying corpse and the hermit held 
a hand to his nose. The angel asked him the reason of this, and the 
hermit replied that he could not endure the vile odor. Soon after- 
ward they met a handsome youth in costly and sweetly perfumed 
garments seated on a fine horse. The hermit lingered so as to 
inhale the pleasing odor. The angel, however, turned away with 
evident displeasure, not deigning even to look at the youth. The 
hermit in surprise inquired the cause of this repugnance. The 
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angel said: You must know that this youth’s soul is stained with 
the filth of mortal sin and, therefore, the odor emitting from his soul 
is far more unbearable than even that of the vile-smelling carrion 
’ which we saw a few moments ago. 

No doubt the young man of Naim was very unlike the youth just 
mentioned, otherwise Christ would not have bestowed upon him the 
favor to raise him from death to life. I imagine also that the mother 
was a pious and virtuous widow, who had brought up her son from 
his youth in the fear of God, according to the advice of the elder 
Tobias. Now that he was dead, she wept bitterly, and shedding 
tears followed his body to the grave. The Saviour met the funeral 
procession at the gate of the city and said to the sorrowing mother: 
“Weep not!’ He then called the youth to life again, and restored 
him to his mother. Why should the Saviour have said to the . 
mother: “Weep not?” Are parents not allowed to weep at the 
death of their children? Let us try and answer this question. 

It is sad for a mother, especially a widow, to lose an only son in 
the bloom of his youth. This young man was his mother’s joy and 
comfort, her mainstay and protector, and now she was left alone, in 
a cruel world. Surely reason enough for tears! Are not tears a 
token of love, and if parents are in duty bound to cherish their chil- 
dren, why not shed tears of affection at the death of their children? 
The wise Sirach tells us: “My son, shed tears over the dead; and 
begin to lament as if thou hadst suffered some great harm, and ac- 
cording to judgment cover his body, and neglect not his burial” 
(Eccles. xxxviii. 16). 

Dear brethren, the Saviour did not mean to forbid the sorrowing 
mother to weep over the dead body of her only son. By the words, 
“Weep not!” He reminded her that in her grief she must not lose 
her confidence in God. The same words may be addressed to those 
parents who, when a beloved child is taken from them, give way to 
uncontrollable weeping and grief, who even murmur at the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. To such parents St. Ambrose says: “Why 
should you grieve when a beloved pledge is taken from you, did not 
the heavenly Father deliver His only Son to death for our redemp- 
tion? If the Saviour were to enter a house of mourning where 
the parents sorrowed and grieved immoderately over the loss of a 
child, He would exclaim: ‘Weep not over the child, but weep over 
yourselves, for by your unreasonable love for your child and your 
uncontrolled sorrow you are sinning against God.” As a matter 
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of fact many parents would have more cause to weep over their 
own and their children’s sins, than over the natural death of their 
children. To them may be applied the words of St. Anselm: “Weep 
for yourself, for the angels weep over you, all the saints weep over 
you, the drops of Christ’s blood weep for you because you have 
sinned, and have done no penance for the evil which you com- 
mitted.” And St. Augustine exclaims: “O miserable man! thou weep- 
est over a body whence the soul has departed, and thou weepest not 
over thine own soul, whence God has departed!” 

These words should be taken to heart especially by you, indulgent 
parents, you, who smile upon your children’s laxness and wrong- 
doing. If your little ones fall sick, you immediately call the physi- 
cian and spare neither pains nor money to save them from harm. 
Yet if they transgress the commandments of God and the Church, 
and neglect prayer, divine worship, and the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, you do not weep, nor make the least effort to lead them back 
on. to the right path; you are solicitous for their bodies, but for their 
immortal souls you have no care. When David’s son fell sick 
he was most anxious for his life. “And David besought the Lord 
for the child, and David kept a fast, and going in by himself, lay 
upon the ground.” When, however, the sad news was broken to 
him that his little son lay dead: “Then David arose from the ground, 
and washed and anointed himself; and when he had changed his 
apparel, he went into the house of the Lord and worshiped: and 
then he came into his own house, and he called for bread, and ate” 
(II Kings xx). 

At another time, however, his son Absalom prepared a feast to 
which the king’s other sons were invited, among them Ammon, his 
first born son. During the progress of the banquet the servants of 
Absalom at his command fell upon Ammon and slew him. When 
this sad news was told David he wept bitterly, and tore his garments 
in sorrow, and fell upon the ground, and he mourned for Ammon 
during the remainder of his life. 

A few years later Absalom incited a revolt against his father. 
He was overpowered in battle, took flight, and was found hanging 
to an oak tree choked to death. When David heard this, his grief 
was intense, and he cried aloud continually: “My son Absalom, Ab- 
salom my son, who would grant me that I might die for thee” 
(II Kings xviii. 33), and he would not be comforted. 

What strange difference in David’s behavior, dear brethren! 
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David lost a most dearly loved child by death, while yet an inno- 
cent baby, and David wept not but was consoled; when, however, 
two of his wicked sons died, both of whom had disgraced his house 
by crimes he was unconsolable, so that he would permit no one to 
comfort him! St. Gregory explains this for us by saying: “David 
did not weep at the death of his beloved son, because he died in inno- 
cence: but he had every reason to lament the deaths of Ammon and 
Absalom because they were slain in their sins.” 

Take this example to heart, Christian parents! If a beloved child 
dies in his innocence, console yourself with the thought that God has 
taken your child to heaven, where he is better off than in this world 
of misery and sorrow, filled as it is with perils and temptations. 
You may then apply to yourself the words of the wise Sirach 
“Weep but a little for the dead, for he is at rest” (Eccles. xxvii. 10). 
What a difference, though, if you had the great misfortune to have 
a son or daughter die unrepenting in the midst of a sinful life! There- 
fore weep over the sins of your children, rather than over the loss of 
an innocent child, for through their sins they imperil themselves 
and perhaps your own souls. Yes, weep bitter tears, and beseech 
God that He may grant you the grace and the strength to preserve 
your children, or to lead them back on to the paths of virtue and the 
fear of God. Remember that on judgment day the Lord will ask of 
you the souls of your children. Woe to him, who through lack of 
care lets sin play havoc with the souls entrusted to his guidance 
by God. 
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HE MOURNS WITH THOSE THAT MOURN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“The only son of his mother and she was a widow.”—Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. As in the days of Elias assistance was-sent only to one 
widow, so Our Lord raised the dead of only one widow. The general 
dificulty resolves itself into the question, why did Christ restore so few 
to life; but the proper question ought rather to be how could He bring 
Himself to restore any? 

II. His constant teaching and the very reason of His coming were 
about, and because of, the paramount importance of the next world and 
the nothingness of the present. The three whom Sacred Scripture 
informs us He brought back from the grave were at peace, if not in 
Heaven, at least in “Abraham's bosom.” Why did our Lord bring them 
back again a second time “to run their course?” 

III. He raised the dead as a proof that He was the Son of God. 
He appeals to His works in St. John’s gospel. Had He not brought 
back the dead to life the Jews might, with some show of reason, have 
refused to acknowledge His claim as the “Word made flesh.” His 
works, and “the dead rise,’ were the evidences which He gave to the 
disciples of the Baptist. 

IV. He raised the dead to show us of how great a tenderness He 
was capable. Tenderness is particularly the feature in the incident of 
raising the widow of Naim’s son. He was moved. His words Noli 
Flere. His compassion so great that, although He was aware how much 
better it was for the son to be left in peace, He could not rest until He 
dries the mother’s tears. 

The incident is a pledge of the lengths to which Our Lord 
would go with our own dead had He only to think of the survivors. 
He has to think of the dead as well as of the living; and of the former 
it is said “To be with Christ, which 1s far better.” 

VI. The dangers of passionate grief. Our love for the departed 
and the earnestness with which we prayed; while they were alive that 
they might be spared, need close attention lest they be the occasion of 
the sin of murmuring against the will of God. Want of resignation 
argues a want of Faith in what Our Lord has taught us concerning the 
blessedness of the future life. The blessed dead do not wish to return. 

VII. Finally, we should bear in mind that our want of resignation 
is particularly distressing to Our Lord. He feels for us. He has 
“mourned with those that mourn” as truly now as He did of old. In 
addition to His not being able to show His sympathy, which ts a pain in 
itself, He has to bear, by reason of our complaint and murmuring, the 
suffering caused by being distrusted and doubted by us. It is a right 
and a very natural thing to mourn; but when we complain it becomes 
a sin. 


My Dear BreETHREN.—It is very difficult for us to read the incident 
narrated in this morning’s gospel without finding ourselves repeating, 
almost involuntarily some remarks made by Our Lord on another 
occasion: “In truth, I say unto you, there were many widows in 
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the days of Elias in Israel, when heaven was shut up three years and 
six months, when there was a great famine throughout all the earth. 
And to none of them was Elias sent but to Sarepta of Sidon, to a 
widow woman” (Luke iv. 25, 26). So many, in those ancient 
times referred to by Our Lord, were worn away and lying very close 
to the door of death because of hunger ; and so many widows, mourn- 
ing like the one with whom the prophet lodged, for the death of an 
only child ; nevertheless, one only was singled out to be the recipient 
of the tremendous favor of God! One only was restored to life, while 
all the rest were passed by and allowed to succumb to the ordinary 
laws of nature, or, as in the case of famine, to calamities which, from 
time to time, form a cruel exception to those laws. 

The same strange circumstance is to be noticed in the earthly life 
of Him who is infinitely greater than Elias the prophet. While He 
was here, how many day by day closed their eyelids in death, and 
breathed out their last sigh! Yet, out of the many thousands, only 
three were brought back by His all-powerful hand. How many 
homes were stricken in the manner described for us in the gospel? 
For although a widow left with an only child, whom she must follow 
to the grave, is an object of affliction comparatively uncommon, the 
case is yet, unfortunately, not so uncommon, but that we may say, 
many widows have had to pass through this sad experience. Many; 
and of that many only one has seen the grave give back its victim, 
and death restore its prey. So that the thoughtful mind sometimes 
wonders why Our Lord, who knows the vast amount of sorrow occa- 
sioned in this matter, so rarely then, and hardly ever, if ever, since, 
has intervened to raise the dead, and, by so doing, to “turn all our 
sorrow into joy.” 

The question, like so many others, is best answered by making 
another inquiry: How could Christ bring Himself to intervene at 
all? When we see Him, in the Sacred Scriptures, restoring to life 
the daughter of Jairus, the brother of Martha and Mary, and the 
son of the widow of Naim, we are tempted to ask, was not all this 
completely contrary to the great truth He was engaged in preaching? 
Was He not repeatedly emphasizing to his hearers the fact that the 
‘next world is alone really important ; that the present life, lasting only 
for a moment, is but a shadow; and that, as our existence here is a 
pilgrimage on to our true country, it is the greatest of blessings 
when God determines that it shall end, and takes us to “our native 
land?” “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God,” were His words. To 
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give us the chance of obtaining that kingdom He came down to this 
lower world. To give us the full knowledge of how to strive for it 
He lifted up His divine voice almost night and day. To place us on 
our guard as to the moment of its arrival, since it “comes like a 
thief in the night,” He was ever bidding us to watch, ever telling us 
not to be blinded by worldly cares, and ever assuring us that, while 
our path in life is the “narrow way” and full of difficulties, it leads 
to our Father’s house in which “there are many mansions.” And 
death is one of the portals, and a necessary portal, through which 
we must pass before we can step upon the threshold of that home 
of peace and joy. 

Indeed, it is the living only, the survivors and their consolation, 
we consider generally when thinking of this subject. Why did not 
Christ raise all, or at least very many? we ask. Did we only think 
more of the state of the dead, we should become very eloquent, in- 
deed, with just the opposite inquiry: How could Our Lord allow 
Himself to restore to life even one? How could He bring back from 
a place of security a soul once more to be subjected to all the anxieties 
and the cares of the present life? For, if they, of whom we have 
made mention, were not in heaven—as, indeed, they could not be, 
since the patriarchs were obliged to wait in the place of departed 
spirits until Christ had first of all opened the kingdom of heaven to 
them—they were, nevertheless, to use Our Lord’s own words in de- 
scription of limbo, or Abraham’s bosom, in a condition of security. 
They were “comforted.” The term of strife was over. They were 
in the possession of comparative peace. They enjoyed the certainty 
of settling down, after a time, to the delights of perfect victory. 
Every one could readily understand it had the mercy of Our Lord 
prompted Him to restore to life some unfortunate being whose sins 
were manifold, and who had certainly been condemned to eternal 
punishment ; but here it is the contrary. The good are brought back. 
The great grief of the mother, and the intense sympathy of the vast 
crowd, lead us to conclude that that “only son” had been both dutiful 
to his parent and obedient to his God. The holiness of Lazarus seems 
to be vouched for from the fact that “Jesus loved Martha and Mary 
and their brother Lazarus.” The tender years of the daughter of 
Jairus cause us to suppose that she was very innocent. The righteous, 
then, are called back from the quietness of the next world to this 
life, said by holy Job to be “a warfare.” They must again content 
against the flesh and the devil. They must start anew. And they 
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must start anew, when, in the former trial, they had already fought 
the good fight, and had kept the faith, and were only waiting for the 
crown of victory laid up for them. Why disturb this security? Why 
raise them from the dead? 

The first reason is, without any doubt, that which, on one of the 
occasions to which we have referred, Our Lord gives Himself. It 
was that those round about might believe in Him. Could they hesi- 
tate to acknowledge Him as the true God when they saw that He 
was the master not only of health and of sickness, but of death as 
well? Who could help being convinced of the truth of His claims 
when, at the sound of His voice, they saw the dead come forth, and 
the grave, which had held the deceased man four days, render up 
its victim perfectly well and strong? Impervious to any kind of 
reasoning must the mind be if the raising of the little daughter of 
Jairus was insufficient to convince it. And, if the crowd, which 
stood by watching the action of Our Lord with regard to the son 
of the widow of Naim, would not acknowledge, so soon as they saw 
that “the young man sat up,” that God Himself was standing at work 
in their midst, it is difficult to conceive what would have satisfied 
their reason. Our Lord once appealed to them to judge of Him 
from the works which He was doing before their eyes. “Believe my 
works,” He had said. Therefore He left nothing undone. They 
were not to have the chance of saying that, had He raised the dead 
they would never have crucified the Lord of Glory, nor have slain 
the holy one of Israel. The mightiest of works were done so as to 
preclude any excuse on their part to the effect that they were justified 
in not accepting Him, inasmuch as “the man Christ Jesus” did no 
miracles. “Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen,” 
was His own answer to the Baptist who had sent to Him with the 
inquiry, “Art thou he that art to come or look we for another ?” 
And He then continues with what He conceives to be a proof, the 
strength of which no one could deny, “The blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor 
have the gospel preached to them” (Matt. xi. 3). Yet another reason, 
not nearly so important, perhaps, as the one just given, but very 
necessary for us to know and to dwell upon, is that, were it not for 
these narrations of His raising the dead we should be able to form 
no proper idea of the extent to which His loving Heart can be, 
and is, moved for each one of His human creatures. The gospel of 
this morning is short, but there is sufficient of it to show us how 
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very deeply Our Lord can feel for those in distress. When He saw 
this grief-stricken woman we are told that He felt a great pity for 
her. He was “moved with compassion.” He experienced within 
Himself that feeling which in Latin is called misericordia, the near- 
est equivalent for which in our language is, an aching heart. His 
heart ached for her. He shows us clearly that such is the case. He 
employs in addressing her two small words which arise on the lips of 
the deeply touched when in the sight of tears caused by the greatest 
of calamities. “Weep not,” or as we all, rich and poor, refined and 
uncultured say in modern English, “Don’t cry.” From the very sim- 
plicity of the words we are enabled to see Our Lord in an attitude 
of tenderness such as the grandest expressions of condolence will 
never manifest. The simple words give a sweet naturalness to Our 
Lord’s sorrow which longer forms of speech never can. They en- 
dure it with the true ring such as a whole In Memoriam of verses is 
quite powerless of doing. Noli flere—Don’t cry; the very homeli- 
ness and shortness of the words evince a true and a profound pity 
for the widow. For, when the heart is full our words are always 
little and expressions very short; and the fuller the soul is of com- 
passion for another, the simpler will be the phrases used—sometimes, 
indeed, our pity becoming too great for words even of the simplest 
kind. 

The whole gospel, then, shows us an intense sympathy on the part 
of our blessed Lord; but we gain a clearer idea of the extent of 
his tenderness when we bear in mind that which we have already said, 
namely, that, with the full knowledge of the security in which the 
son was placed, He, nevertheless, restores him to a state of existence 
where nothing is certain, and where the dangers of risking our eter- 
nal welfare are so many. The Sacred Heart of Christ allows Itself 
to lose sight of that which is best for the child, so intent is It in the 
desire to dry the mother’s tears. That sublime Person, the Son of 
God, was after all so very human; and nothing is so human, in all 
real compassion—particularly if that compassion be spontaneous, as 
it so very often is—as the endeavor to relieve great anguish and sor- 
row without considering very much whether or not it were better to 
leave things to take their natural course. The greatest philosopher 
ceases to think in a philosophic manner when face to face with an- 
other’s great grief. Were the wisest of us to see a pauper child in 
the last stage of sickness, with its beggar mother dressed in rags 
kneeling in tears by its side, we should not consider deeply how 
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much better it would be for the child to depart out of this life. We 
should not reflect on what is almost a certainty that, if the little one 
gets well, it will be brought up in an atmosphere of want, of misery, 
and, most likely, of crime. Our compassion, if there were anything 
at all real about it, would get the better of our philosophy, and, if we 
could restore health to the sufferer, we should do so in order to stem 
the mother’s tears and to let in the bright rays of joy to her heart. 
Christ was like to us, we are assured by the apostle; and it is the 
deep human pity, losing sight of all other things in the endeavor to 
console, which strikes us so forcibly in incident connected with 
widow of Naim. Not that He forgot what was really for the best. 
Not that the deepness of His sympathy made Him blind to all other 
considerations, as is the custom with merely human beings. His 
compassion was even greater than that which renders the mind ob- 
livious of all things save how to assist and to help, inasmuch as, with 
the knowledge of how much better it were to leave the son in the 
possession of that comfort afforded by being in the other world, He 
deliberately puts the consideration on one side, His one desire being 
to see joy on the face where, as He spoke to her He noticed so 
much sorrow. 

We have in this simple narration a sign, a pledge, a proof, of the 
manner in which Our Lord would assist us in human misfortunes 
had He only to think of our wishes and desires. His inclination has 
ever been to help us. Had He only to consider the hearts of the 
survivors, then no one would ever pass away out from the present 
life. Divine as He is, He is yet so very human. He can not see tears 
without feeling it. The heaviness which disquiets our soul casts its 
shadows upon His. Always He has felt such abundant love toward 
every one of us; and, therefore, toward every one of us, from what- 
ever distress we may be suffering, He can not help feeling a large 
amount of compassion; for love and sorrow at the trials of the be- 
loved are commensurate. Surely, if any one experiences a lively 
sense of pity for the mourner, that person is Our Lord. His mercies, 
we are told, are infinite ; He had a very gentle, a very tender disposi- 
tion; He could be moved when only contemplating the evils that 
were in the future to afflict a city; at the sight of distress He shed 
tears; but He has more to think about than of how best to give con- 
solation to them that weep for the dead. Has He not to consider the 
interests of the dead themselves? When once they are free from the 
trammels of the flesh is He to send them back again to their bonds? 
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Is it right of Him that He should make them yet a second time run 
the gauntlet for their eternal salvation? Is our eye to be evil because 
He is good? For, great though the pleasure to us would be were 
our dead to come back, yet we can not help knowing that it is far 
better for them to stay and to remain with Our Lord—“To be with 
Christ which is far better.” 

We admit that there is nothing so heart-breaking as the sight of 
one lamenting its dead. We admit that the sight is all the more 
distressing when the great calamity has afflicted a Catholic, a pious, 
and a God-fearing household. The onlooker must need be moved 
when witnessing so much self-denial at the sick bed, so many prayers, 
so much trust and hope that God would spare; after all of which, 
nevertheless, death followed on. But the sorrow of the survivor 
may itself become a danger, and passionate love for the dying and 
the dead may, unless we are very careful, bring upon us the greatest 
temptation, and easily cause us to sin. When the life we valued so 
dearly has been taken away, we sit and think so much until bitter 
and doubting thoughts about the goodness of God may arise in our 
mind, almost before we are aware of the fact of their existence. We 
prayed so hard, we say; we hoped so ardently; we believed so 
strongly, with such faith; we trusted God with such continual, with 
such unfaltering trust; we determined that nothing should be want- 
ing on our part so as to wrest from the hands of death, by the in- 
tervention of the Almighty, that life without which we feel we can- 
not live, that form for which we would willingly have given our- 
selves, could it only have been spared. But nothing happened, death 
had its way. We asked for no miracle; we prayed that our sick 
might be spared as hundreds are being spared every day; but the 
very “light of our eyes” and the “breath of our soul’’ was laid low, 
was stricken, was taken away to the grave. Passionate grief may 
easily suggest such thoughts, if we are not careful. Even this 
morning’s gospel will be taken hold of and seized as another cause 
for complaint against, “Our Father who is in heaven.” I, too, had 
but one, we think—one friend, one father, one mother, one child; 
and even had we a multitude, it makes but little difference, for death 
always seems to strike ‘the best and to carry off the very one whom 
we feel it the most difficult to part with. When we think of the 
widow of Naim we break forth into yet another complaint. We turn 
to God with the cry of Esau upon our lips: “Hast thou but one 
blessing ; bless me, even me also, O my father ;” and, receiving no 
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answer to our cry, we think the Almighty, who will not raise our 
dead as He did for the widow, has less kindness than Isaac who had a 
second blessing to give, and that we are less fortunate than Esau who 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Far be it from us, brethren, to allow and to foster such thoughts 
as these! They show a want of faith. They afflict Our Lord with an 
additional pain on our behalf. Trust in Him has gone; love for Him 
has vanished, when we can so reason with ourselves. For who that 
gives way to such passionate grief as this can really believe in all 
that He has taught us concerning the next world, on the threshold 
of which our dead have entered? How acknowledge the truth that 
to be “absent in the body” is to be “present with the Lord,” if not 
present in all its perfection, at least present much more nearly and 
truly than we can ever be on earth? How hold steadfastly that the 
departed “rest from their labors’—from temptation, from strife, 
from the wear and tear of the present existence, from the harrowing 
care which even the happiest at times must feel? At least the dead, the 
friends of the great King of souls, have been invited to “go up 
higher ; but if we believe that such is the case, what are we doing to 
wish them back again, and to complain that we have been unable, 
with all our prayers, to drag them down to the “lowest place”—this 
earth—in the banqueting hall of Our Lord? Do they wish to return, 
think you? Not one of them. The very suggestion to them would 
make them shudder! Their thoughts are not directed toward this 
earth. If they have not as yet entered into the heavenly Jerusalem, 
they are not engaged in thinking even of us. Their eyes are “lifted 
to the hills whence help is coming to them.” They reckon on seeing 
the “King in His beauty.” Their whole soul is occupied in getting “to 
the land” which, if it is “very far off” is not nearly so far off as it is 
to us who dwell banished and in exile on this earth. What are we 
thinking of even to desire their return? When some of them have 
been assured that they now have not long to wait, and count the 
moments, when purgatory shall have passed away, that they may 
enter in to see the face of the King; when others of them are even 
in the embrace of the angel who is about to take them, purified, to an 
everlasting home; when others again have reached that home, are 
citizens of a city whose King is Christ, whose Queen is Our Lady, 
whose inhabitants are the saints and angels, whose streets are of 
gold, whose walls are of jasper, whose atmosphere is peace, whose 
God and Lord wipeth away the tear from every eye—when this is 
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so, what are we doing to wish them back again in these poor “houses 
of clay,” and to the straw and stubble of the unsatisfactory joys of 
the present life? 

Consider, moreover, how a grief which renders itself up to mur- 
muring is apt to “tempt Christ.” Consider how much any doubt 
about His goodness must necessarily pain Him. He has felt for 
us. Seen only by the angels He has been as pitying in our case as 
He ever was on that day when, at the city gate, He met the body of 
the “only son of his mother and she was a widow.” With regard 
to us, He has been deprived of a consolation, even in His compassion, 
which, on that occasion, He possessed. He manifested to her the 
fact that He shared her griefs and carried her misfortunes ; whereas, 
when face to face with our calamity, He was debarred from even 
that relief to His sorrow. He could not show us how “moved” He 
was; His words to us “Weep not” could not reach our ears; He 
stood by the bedside, by the grave, a Divine mourner, and as of old, 
so, again, now “Jesus wept,” not for the dead, but out of pity for 
us the survivors. And we knew it not. When shall we remember 
that manifestation is an outlet for pity, and that, when it can not be 
shown, the pain of pity increases the more? When shall we bear 
in mind that one of the cruelest torments human nature is called 
upon to suffer is occasioned by having to flood a heart with grief 
which we would give the world to bathe in joy when we are forced 
to do for the best that which we are entreated with tears to prevent? 
One only pain is more cruel still than this, and it is inflicted when 
an action, done in the greatest kindness, is used as an argument to 
prove that most unkind, after all, we must be, and is taken as a _ 
reason for judging that, tender, compassionate, gentle and very 
loving as we know we have been all along, we are nothing of the 
kind, but very stern and pitilessly unfeeling. It is sad to think that 
Our Lord, in addition to the grief he bears for and together with us, 
has also not unfrequently this last great sorrow to sustain. 

Nevertheless, we are very far removed from asserting that legiti- 
mate grief for the departed is wrong. It is a natural necessity we 
can not help. It is even a blessed thing, since Our Lord Himself has 
said: “Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be comforted.” 
But it is sinful to murmur. We must not tempt Christ. We must 
not turn His great and true sympathy into anger. Did those for 
whom we grieve belong to us by right there might, perhaps, be 
some reason in our turning against the hand of God which has seen 
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fit to strike us; but friend and parent, wife, child and husband have 
only been lent to us; and, in taking them away, God has but “done 
as He would with His own.” They are His treasures deposited with 
us only for a time until He demand them back. What are the 
homes we give to and make for them compared with the eternal 
palaces to which, as the treasures of the Great King, they belong, 
where joys never fade, where pleasures never tarnish, where all is 
brightness and gladness, peace, quiet and rest? To wish them here 
were to be unkind to them, and selfish in us; but to murmur and 
complain is ungrateful to a God who is very loving and tender, and 
whos mercies endure forever, and may become extremely sinful on 
our part. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
WATCHING Our NEIGHBOR. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


And they were watching him.”—Luke xiv. 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Pharisees were watching Christ, not to observe His vir- 
tues, but to detect faults. If we are observing our neighbor to learn 
from him how to be virtuous, we are doing right; but tf the neighbor 
4s watched in order to detect his failings and to supply food for gossip, 
this would be following the footsteps of the Pharisees. 


People are prone to take notice of bad things rather than of good, 
more likely to pay attention to the faults than to the virtues of their 
fellowmen. When Jesus went into the house of a certain man on 
the Sabbath day to eat bread, the eyes of the Pharisees were directed 
toward Him, and they watched closely to detect the slightest break 
of their customs, so as to condemn Him before the people. Al- 
though the Saviour saw the malice of the Pharisees, He sat down 
with them at table and thereby taught us a great lesson, because He 
did this in order to set them a good example. In watching their 
neighbor people do so either to imitate his virtues or to censure his 
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faults. I will speak to you to-day about the watching of our neigh- 
bor’s actions. 

1. It is a good and praiseworthy thing to watch vur neighbors, if 
we do so in order to imitate him in his virtues and in his good works. 
This is the easiest way to become pious and virtuous, namely, by dili- 
gently watching the good in others, and striving to imitate it. 
When St. Afra was still a pagan and a sinner, St. Narcissus called 
upon her one day. Afra noticed how he said grace before and after 
eating, and how modest and retired he was in his speech and carriage, 
and she was much edified, and took up conversation with him, which 
led to her baptism. A certain king of Poland carried his father’s por- 
trait with him so that by frequently gazing upon it he might be re- 
minded to imitate his father‘s virtues. Who could count the many 
martyrs, from every station and age of life, who, in the early Chris- 
tian era, by watching the heroism of the saints, were encouraged to 
suffer most cruel tortures, to confess Christ in martyrdom and death, 
and to win the crown of eternal life? As vice may be learned by 
watching the vicious, so also virtue is learned by observing the 
virtuous. 

“The virtuous life of the just,” says St. Gregory, “is placed before 
us as a model for an imitation.” God in His solicitude for the sal- 
vation of souls has ordained that at all times, in every Christian 
community there should be found souls, whose exterior life is such 
that Christian virtues may be learned by the example of these holy 
souls. “The life of the devout is a living book.” 

As a matter of fact, dear brethren, no matter how perverted the 
world may be in general, there are always Christians among us who 
are free from this or that fault, who practise many virtues so that if 
we would only imitate them and strive for perfection we might soon 
exceed them in virtue. We may notice, for instance, that some one 
of our acquaintance attends Mass regularly before going to his 
work or office; or that some friend has a compassionate heart for 
the poor; another one bears patiently crosses and sufferings; this 
one gives alms liberally, that one does not shirk his duties, or does 
not use objectionable language, and we may very profitably follow in 
the footsteps of all these. 

This is the proper way to watch our neighbor; but when we do 
so only to find faults to censure and slander, then we are walking in 
footsteps of the Pharisees, and sin against God and our neighbor. 

2. Instead of watching and imitating the virtues of the Saviour, 
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the Pharisees sought to detect faults, so that they might injure His 
reputation. And this is what, alas, a good many persons do. They 
are blind to the virtues and good qualities of their fellowmen, and 
have eyes only for shortcomings. When a fault is detected they 
are not slow to censure, at every opportunity their tongue is loosened, 
indeed very often they do not wait for an opportunity, but hasten 
to defame and to censure their neighbor on mere suspicion. Not 
content with telling what they know they exaggerate actual faults, 
and invent others. “A great many men,” says St. Augustine, “do 
hardly anything else but pass judgment upon their fellowmen, to 
blame and deride them.” They are like nasty insects that thrive only 
in dirt and mire, for they are ever busy with failings and scandals 
of their neighbors. And why is this so? Because they are filled with 
envy, jealousy, hatred or desire for revenge; they have not a spark 
of Christian charity in their hearts. “The sinner,” says the pro- 
phet, “shall watch the just man; and shall gnash upon him with his 
teeth” (Ps. xxxvi. 12). A good and pious Christian does not seek 
his neighbor’s shortcomings, and if he does notice any he seeks to 
excuse them ; he throws the mantle of charity over them. “Charity,” 
says St. Paul, “is patient, is kind; charity envieth not, dealeth not 
perversely, is not puffed up, rejoiceth not in iniquity, beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things” 
(I Cor. xiii. 4, 6). 

If those persons who are so anxious to find faults in others would 
turn their attention upon themselves, they would probably find more 
than enough to censure and improve; they see the mote in their 
neighbor’s eye, but they can not see the beam in their own. Bear 
in mind the truth that every one, no matter who he or she is, is pos- 
sessed of some good quality or qualities which, perhaps, easily es- 
cape attention, and yet are worthy of imitation. By paying atten- 
tion to your own faults and shortcomings, and striving to amend 
them you will apply your time more profitably, and in a manner 
more pleasing to God, than by setting watch over the neighbor’s 
doings, meanwhile neglecting the care of your own soul. Amen. 
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THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. 
BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?”—Luke xiv. 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The observance of the Sabbath decreed by 
divine command and that command emphasized by the word “remember.” 
The obligation of rest transferred by the church from the last to the 
first day of the week in commemoration of Christ having completed the 
work of our redemption—our second creation—on that day, and the 
Holy Ghost descending from heaven on that day to complete the work 
of our sanctification rendered Sunday doubly a day of rest and spiritual 
=—* The Saviour’s reference to the observance of rest given in the 

ospel. 

Argument.—The Church requires her members to hear Mass on Sun- 
day. The Mass is the one great sacrifice of the New Law. Idea of sacri- 
fice in general. Sacrifice is as old as religion. Both worship and sacri- 
fice date from the cradle of man. The sacrifices of the Old Law pleas- 
ing to God; but they were only figures of the one Great Sacrifice of the 
New Law offered first on the altar of the Last Supper—the same sacrifice 
as was offered on the Cross, but different as to the manner of offering. 
The prophesy of Malachias can be explained only by the unspotied victim 
offered in the Mass, where Christ is both priest and victim. Scriptural 
proofs. Irenaeus and the Council of Trent quoted, and, St. Paul to the 
Corinthians and Hebrews. 

Conclusion.—Reverence due to the altar on which Christ is im- 
molated. Example of holy Jacob. The words of the Mass of Consecra- 
tion taken from the Book of Revelations. 


As a great king issuing a decree to his subjects gives in the head- 
lines his own name and mighty titles in order to inspire them with 
a wholesome fear of disobeying him, so God, the King of Kings, 
promulgating His eternal mandate on the summit of Mount Sinai 
amid the most awful solemnity and with terrific majesty, prefaced 
it with His own name and almighty title: “I am the Lord thy 
God.” The commandments of this divine decree which are but an 
outward expression of the moral and eternal law of God indelibly 
imprinted on the heart of every man, remind us of our duty toward 
God our Creator, toward our neighbor, and toward ourselves. 
Among the precepts of this heavenly code which make us sensible of 
our duty toward our Creator is the one which obliges us to keep 
holy the Lord’s Day. And, as if to impress us more deeply with a 
sense of our obligation to observe this commandment, the divine 
Legislator emphasized it with the word “remember,” saying: “Re- 
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member that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day. Six days shalt thou 
labor and shalt do all thy works. But on the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work on it, thou 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy beast, nor the stranger that is within thy gates. 
For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and the sea, and 
all that are in them, and rested on the seventh day; therefore the 
Lord blessed the seventh day and sanctified it” (Exod. xv. 8-11). 
The Scribes and the Pharisees, those hypocritical sects among 
the Jews who outwardly made a show of their virtues, but inwardly 
were far away from God, went far beyond the limits required by 
divine ordinance in fulfilling this command. For they in their 
over scrupulous adherence to outward form maintained that not 


- only servile works must be avoided, but even those heaven-blessed 


works which charity toward our neighbor obliges us to do. 

It was to correct this false teaching, this overstepping the bounds 
of divine law, that the Saviour in the gospel of to-day makes a 
statement which shows the folly of this unreasonable doctrine. He 
asks them the question: “Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day ?” 
But He Who is the Eternal Wisdom did not ask this question to 
seek for information. It was rather to show the falsity of this teach- 
ing in its true light. By an appeal to their sincerity he confounded 
their pretended wisdom, and showed them that necessary works 
are not forbidden on the Sabbath. And restoring to health the sick 
man, who had been brought to him, He exemplified the lawful- 
ness of exercising charity on that day. 

It must be noticed that in the Mosaic Law the seventh, or last 
day of the week, was the Sabbath. And it was on that day that the 
Jews rigidly observed the prescribed regulations touching it. But 
in the Christian dispensation the observance of rest is no longer on 
the seventh day. The Church, given the fulness of power to bind 
and loose by Her divine Founder, changed the obligation of the 
observance of a day of rest from the last to the first day of the week. 
Sunday, already sanctified by God beginning the works of cre- 
ation on that day, was appointed by the Church the day of rest in 
the New Law. For by His Resurrection on that day, thus com- 
pleting the work of our redemption, which is our spiritual creation, 
Jesus Christ forever sanctified it as the Lord’s Day, and the Church 
acting upon the authority she received from Him placed on it the 
observance from servile works. It was on Sunday also that the Holy 
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Ghost coming from heaven perfected the work of our sanctification. 
It is, therefore, doubly the day on which was completed our spiritual 
life—our second creation—and hence the joyful day of rest and 
spiritual gladness in the New Law. 

But the Church has not only appointed Sunday as the day of rest 
from servile works, she also commands us to hear Mass, the one 
great sacrifice of the New Law, on that day. The Mass is a real 
and true sacrifice, though a mystic one; for in it Jesus Christ both 
priest and victim offers Himself to His Eternal Father as the Lamb 
without spot, living and immortal, yet “standing, as it were, without 
stain” in the words of the Apocalypse, Christ Himself assures us 
of this when at His Last Supper He changes bread and wine to His 
body and blood, thus showing His death by the separation of His 
body and blood upon the altar. In order that we may fully realize 
the sacrificial character of the Mass we must fully understand the 
nature of sacrifice and its relation to religious worship. Sacrifice as 
well as Sacrament is of divine institution. It has been offered to 
God from the beginning, as a most solemn act of religious worship. 
Worship acknowledges our relations with the Supreme Being. Sac- 
rifice offers to that Being the highest form of worship, acknowledg- 
ing Him as the Supreme Lord of the living and the dead. One is as 
old as the other, and both date from the cradle of man. The sacri- 
fice of Abel was pleasing to God. But He rejected that of Cain and 
had no respect for it (Gen. iv. 4, 5). 

God who is jealous of the honor shown to Him has demanded 
sacrifice of His creatures. He has laid down the laws of the cere- 
monies, and the times of sacrifice. And He has instituted a priest- 
hood to offer the oblations to Him. Before the priesthood of Aaron 
the patriarchs of the Ancient» Law were called upon to offer sacri- 
fice. But in the Mosaic Law the priesthood was confined to the 
family of Aaron, and by them alone all the sacrifices were to be of- 
fered according to the minutest details prescribed by divine ordi- 
nance. These sacrifices were pleasing to God because they were 
typical of the one great sacrifice which gave them their efficacy—the 
sacrifice of redemption—the reality of which they were the mere 
shadows of “the beggarly elements,” as the apostle calls them. This 
one sacrifice of redemption made full and complete satisfaction to the 
justice of God for sin; and having been once offered, the sacrifices 
of the Ancient Law were no longer of any value. The type gave 
way to the reality which it symbolized. “For the priesthood being 
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translated,” says St. Paul, “it is necessary that a translation be made 
also of the law” (Heb. vii. 12). But the priests of the Ancient 
Law were of the Levitical order. And Christ is a priest according 
to the order of Melchisedech” (Ps. cix. 4). 

And what was the priesthood of Melchisedech? We are told in 
the Book of Genesis and in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews that 
Melchisedech was King of Salem and priest of the Most High 
God. And the sacrifice which he offered was not the blood of 
animals as was offered by the priests of the Levitical order; but a 
clean oblation of bread and wine. “But Melchisedech, King of 
Salem, bringing forth bread and wine, for he was the priest of the 
Most High God, blessed him and said: Blessed be Abraham by the 
Most High God who created heaven and earth” (Gen. xiv. 18, 19). 
He is, therefore, a figure of the priesthood of Christ in the New 
Law through which the clean oblation of bread and wine is offered 
in the sacrifice of the Mass. For that is the sacrifice, clean and ac- 
ceptable, offered for all time from the rising of the sun to the going 
down, as foretold by the prophet Malachias, when in prophetic 
vision looking through the veil of the future, he announced to the 
world that when the sacrifices of the Old Law would be rejected, 
and would no longer find favor in the sight of God, a new and 
clean oblation, in every land and on every altar, keeping time with 
the hours from the rising of the sun to its going down, would be 
offered in the name of the Lord. “Who is there among you that 
will shut the doors and will kindle the fire on my altar gratis? I 
have no longer pleasure in you, saith the Lord of Hosts; and I will 
not receive a gift of your hand. For from the rising of the sun 
to the going down my name is great among the Gentiles, and in 
every place there is sacrifice and there is offered to my name a clean 
oblation! For my name is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord 
of Hosts” (Malach. i. 10, 11). 

The sacrifice of Calvary was one of blood and was offered once. 
It is clearly then not the one spoken of by the prophet. For he 
spoke of a clean oblation which was to be offered up not once, but 
for all time, in every land and on every altar. Neither is it accord- 
ing to the priesthood of Melchisedech; for his was the sacrificial 
offering of bread and wine. But Christ, in the words of the psalmist, 
is a priest according to the order of Melchisedech. Therefore the 
sacrifice of redemption once offered on the Cross in the blood of 
Christ is continued for all time in a mystic manner on our altars 
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as the oblation without spot spoken of by Malachias. This is the ob- 
lation which Christ Himself first offered at His last supper before 
He offered Himself on Calvary. That it is clear from the words of 
the institution of the Blessed Eucharist: “This is my body which is 
given you” and “This is the chalice of the New Testament in my 
blood, which shall be shed for you” (Luke xxii. 19, 20). 

On the day after our blessed Lord solemnly spoke these words He 
consummated the Sacrifice of Redemption on the summit of Calvary. 
And now He mystically does what He then did on the Cross. That 
His death on Calvary was a real and true sacrifice to His Heavenly 
Father for the sins of the world, no one doubts. But on the altar 
of the Last Supper, in virtue of the words of consecration, His mys- 
tic death is shown as on the morrow it was shown by the shedding of 
His blood. For when He says at His last supper: “This is my body 
which is given for you,” He makes a solemn declaration that the 
same body which was to be pierced on the Tree for the world’s sac- 
rifice, was already mystically slain, and, therefore, truly and really 
offered as a sacrifice for men. And in offering His blood in the 
chalice He makes a similar declaration, testifying that a real though 
a mystic sacrifice was being offered. His body and blood thus mys- 
teriously separated on the altar where Christ sat with His apostles, 
convey the mystic meaning of the Apocalyptic words “I saw a 
lamb standing as it were slain.” St. Paul, writing to the Hebrews, 
teaches this doctrine when he says, “We have an altar whereof they 
have no power to eat who serve the tabernacle” (Heb. xiii. 10). To 
eat of an altar evidently means to eat of the sacrifice offered upon it. 
When, therefore, the apostle says that we have an altar whereof 
those who serve the tabernacle have no power to eat, he makes ref- 
erence to the Jews by those who serve the tabernacle, and who, not 
being Christians, do not partake of the Christian altar. And by the 
privileged altar of the Christians He certainly does not mean the 
altar of the Cross; for neither Christians nor Jews can eat of that 
altar. He, therefore, evidently means the altar on which the Mass 
is offered in the Catholic Church whereof we partake when we 
receive the Blessed Eucharist wherein Christ feeds with His sacred 
Flesh and Blood all the generations of His Church to the end of 
time. 

Again in his epistle to the Corinthians, after assuring them that 
the chalice of benediction which we bless is the communion of the 
Blood of Christ, and the Bread which we break is a partaking of 
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the Body of the Lord, he continues to say: “For we being many 
are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread. Behold Israel 
according to the flesh ; are not they that eat of the sacrifices partakers 
of the altar? . . . But the things which the heathens sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils and not to God. And I would not that you be 
partakers with devils. You can not drink of the chalice of the Lord 
and the chalice of devils! You can not be partakers of the table of 
the Lord and the table of devils” (I Cor. x. 17-21). Here the great 
apostle institutes a comparison between those who partake of the 
Blessed Eucharist, in which Christ is mystically immolated, and of 
which he says that it is “the communion of the blood of Christ and 
the partaking of the body of the Lord,” and those who eat of the 
sacrifices of Israel. From this he infers that since the victims offered 
by the Israelites were real and true sacrifices, first offered on the 
altars and then eaten by the people, so the Christian table is an altar 
where Christ is immolated as a victim and then received as food by 
the people. And, hence, he observes that they who enjoy the won- 
derful privilege of partaking of the Body and the Blood of the Lord 
on the Christian altar should avoid eating of the meats sacrificed to 
idols. For as the Jews of old, in offering their gifts on the altar, 
acknowledged the one true and living God, so those who offer sacri- 
fices to idols pay homage to those idols—that is, to the devil. 

About a century after St. Paul, St. Irenaeus says: “The sacrifice 
of the New Law is the Last Supper. When Jesus instituted it as a 
sacrament he also instituted it as a sacrifice. When He said: 
‘This is my body; this is my blood,’ He taught us that this is a sacri- 
fice of the New Law, a sacrifice which the Church offers throughout 
the whole world as she received it from the apostles.” Many centu- 
ries after, the Sacred Council of Trent says of the Mass: “In this 
divine sacrifice which is celebrated in the Mass, the same Christ is 
contained and immolated in an unbloody manner, who once offered 
Himself in a bloody manner on the altar of the Cross. . . . for the 
victim is one and the same, the same now offered by the ministry of 
priests, who then offered Himself on the Cross; the manner alone 
of offering being different (Sess. 22. Cap. 2). 

In this oblation of the Mass alone is fulfilled the priesthood ac- 
cording to Melchisedech. And, mark it well, here there are not two 
sacrifices, but the one sacrifice in which Christ is both priest and . 
victim. He offered Himself once on the altar of the Cross for a 
full and complete satisfaction to eternal justice for all sin; and He 
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offers Himself daily on our altars through the ministry of His 
priests, that the fruits of the sacrifice “s the Cross may be applied 
to each soul in particular. 

As he has given power to forgive sin, to the pastors of His Church 
to the end of time, in the person of the apostles, and this power 
was solemnly given after He had completed the sacrifice of redemp- 
tion, so the fruit of His passion He wished to be applied to each 
soul in particular, to the end of time, by the continual offering on 
our altars of the clean oblation foretold by the prophet Malachias, 
The history of religion can be explained only by the sacrifices of the 
Ancient Law being typical of that of Christ. He is the one eternal 
priest making intercession before the throne. But He has ordained a 
priesthood in the New Testament to whom He gave the plenitude 
of power over His mystic Body in the sacrificial offering on our 
altars when He said, as in His last will and testament: “Do this for 
a commemoration of me” (Luke xvii. 19). And thus St. Paul, speak- 
ing of the sublime mystery in his epistle to the Corinthians, says: 
“The chalice of benediction which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? And the bread that we break, is it not the 
partaking of the body of the Lord?” (I Cor. x. 16). 

Sublime mystery of eternal love! Who can kneel before the altar 
of God and not be filled with the same reverence for the holy place 
that filled the heart of Jacob, when he saw in a heavenly vision 
the golden ladder which reached to the throne of God and, he ex- 
claimed, in awe and wonder: “How terrible is this place that is no 
other than the house of God and the gate of heaven!” (Gen. 
xxviii. 18). 

We may truly say in reverential fear the words of the Mass of 
consecration: ‘Behold the tabernacle of God with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people and God himself with 
them shall be their God” (Apoc. 21). 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
THE Love or Gop. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind.”—Matt. xxii. 37. 


SYNOPSIS.—The love of God consists of working and suffering. Many 
those who profess to love God, but their works contradict their profes- 
sion. Good works the touch-stone of our love. Suffering for the love of 
God. Those who truly love God bear in patience and resignation the 
crosses that the Lord sends them. They that suffer with the Saviour will 
be glorified with Him. 


We have here an explicit injunction of God that we must love 
Him: “This is the greatest and first commandment.” Yet, if we 
consider the actions of mankind, we find so few who love God, that 
it almost appears it were impossible for man to fulfil this com- 
mandment of love. And yet it is not at all impossible. “Woe unto 
me,” exclaims St. Augustine, “if I love not!” We can and must love 
God, not merely professing so with the tongue, but in deed and in 
truth. We can and must love Him, not half-heartedly, but with our 
whole heart; we can and must love Him, not only at certain times, 
as, for instance, at church, and when receiving the Sacraments, but 
at all times. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind.” Nor 
is this so difficult as many of us may imagine. To learn to love 
God only two things are required, namely: to work and to suffer. 
I shall explain this to you. 

I. In order to acquire the love of God, we must work,—that is, we 
must avoid sin, and do good. “Whoso hath my commandments and 
keepeth them,” saith the Lord, “he it is that loveth me.” As the tree 
is known by its fruit, the bird by its song, the bell by its sound, so 
love proclaims itself by works. “The touchstone of love,” says St. 
Gregory “is the practise of good works. Love is never idle; where 
it is present in the heart, great things are done.” In order to give 
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you a convincing example, just glance at Mary Magdalene, of whom 
the Lord Himself said that she had loved much! She endeavors to 
be with the Lord as much as possible; now she is at Simon’s house, 
then in Bethany, afterward at the Cross, and we find her at the 
tomb of Christ; her love shuns no sacrifice and fears nothing. She 
washes and embraces the feet of Christ, she remains at the Cross 
until her beloved Master’s death, she hastens to the tomb and 
grieves that they have taken her dear Lord away. Again, look at 
Paul! What great things did he accomplish for love of God? Gaze 
up at the multitude of saints! Was any work too difficult for them 
when it was a question of proving their love of God? It is plain, 
therefore, that the more we love God, the more good works we 
shall perform to prove our love. 

What can be said of those, who often transgress the divine com- 
mandment, performing no good works, seemingly living only to 
offend God? They claim to believe in God, they acknowledge that 
He has the right, as their Lord and Sovereign, to give laws, and that 
they are obliged to abide by the same; but alas, their works contra- 
dict this profession of their lips, and to them the words of the 
apostle may aptly be applied: “They confess that they know God, 
but in their deeds they deny him” (Titus i. 16). You say in your 
prayers: “My God, I love Thee”; but when the world with its mam- 
mon, honors and pleasures, allures you, when bad companions invite 
you to participate in forbidden pleasures, when your concupiscence 
entices you, do you then think of God, do you obey His command- 
ments? If you do not you have not the love of God; you may love 
the flesh, the mammon, honor, pleasures, but you do not love God. 
When there is question of making a profitable business deal, of 
striking a bargain, of enjoying some pleasure, nothing seems too dif- 
ficult for you; but when for the love of God you are called upon to 
deny yourself, to renounce some sinful desire, then, alas, the task is 
too often found an impossible one. “Love is never idle; when it is 
present in the heart, great things are done.” Let alone the great 
things, let us see how it is with the small ones. Do you ever give 
small alms to the poor? Do you keep the prescribed fasts? Do 
you regularly hear Mass on Sundays? These are, indeed, small 
things, easily performed, and if you profess to love God let it not 
be said that you are unwilling to prove your profession even in 
the most necessary degree. 

2. In order to love God truly we must suffer, that means we must 
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be ready for love of Him to suffer as severely and to the extent that 
He find it expedient for us to do. True love is always ready to suffer. 
Sweet herbs give forth their most agreeable odor when mangled and 
crushed. So should our love of God grow stronger when we are 
crushed by the visitations that the good Lord sends us for our 
sanctification. 

We have no better example for this than St. Paul. His love of 
God was so great that he could confidently call upon all creatures 
to try whether they could extinguish this love within him. “Who 
then shall separate us from the love of Christ?” he asks: “Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or famine, or nakedness, or danger, or 
persecution, or the sword? But in all these things we overcome, 
because of Him that hath loved us. For I am sure that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers . 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus Our Lord” (Rom. viii. 35). And in- 
deed, all his sufferings did not separate the apostle from the love of 
God; on the contrary he found joy and consolation in them be- 
cause he was convinced that love is fostered by suffering. “I am 
filled with comfort, I exceedingly abound with joy in all our 
tribulation” (II Cor. vii. 4). You see here, dear brethren, what 
true love is capable of. If there is in us a dislike for crosses and 
sufferings, if we murmur and complain even at small troubles, can we 
say that we love God? No, because if we loved Him we not only 
should bear suffering and affliction with patience and resignation, 
but we should thank God for the opportunity to prove our love and 
thus work our salvation. We have seen that the whole mystery of 
love consists in working and suffering and I will conclude with ref- 
erence to the words of the apostle: “Let us love God, for He hath 
first loved us!” Let us keep the commandments; for “who so hath 
His commandments and keepeth them he it is that loveth Him.” 
God’s commandments are not severe, His yoke is sweet and His 
burden light. Let us bear cheerfully and patiently the sufferings 
and tribulations of this life for the love of God who first loved us, 
for love of our Saviour who for our sakes suffered the most bitter 
death ; for they who suffer with the Saviour—will also be glorified 
with Him. Amen. 
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THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS OF THE LAW. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart. . . . Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Matt. xxii. 37, 30. 


SYNOPSIS.—Most men regard “the love of God and of our neighbor’ as 
the tritest of trite subjects. They ask us to preach to them something 
new. But novelties in matters doctrinal are dangerous. Besides, trite 
subjects are often enough not understood by those who deem them 
threadbare. Therefore, let us recall to our minds what we think that we 
already know so well. 

I, Why should we love God? (1) Because He is our Sovereign. (2) 
Because He is our God. (3) Because He has first loved us. 

II. How should we love God? (1) We should love God with 
the love of obedience, by doing all that He has commanded. (2) We 
should love Him with the love of preference, by choosing to do His will 
rather than the will of any one else. 

III. How should we love our neighbor? By loving him as we love 
ourselves. 

Conclusion. (1) Exhortation to love God as our Sovereign, as our 
God, as our lover. (2) To love Him by the love of obedience and of 
preference. (3) To prove our love of Him by loving our neighbor as 
we love ourselves. 


We all admit that every one should love God with his whole heart 
and mind and strength. Also, with equal readiness, we assent to 
the proposition that our neighbor should be loved with the same 
measure of affection with which we love ourselves. Have we not 
learned these truths from our very childhood? Are we not able, 
with all the glibness of the smartest boy in a Catechism class, to 
reel off the answer to the question put to Our Lord? Of course 
we are. Consequently, whenever this subject of the love of God 
and of our neighbor is brought before our notice, the feeling upper- 
most in the minds of most men is that they are about to be sub- 
jected to twenty or thirty minutes of profitless, wearisome talk. 
Why do not the clergy treat us to something new? Why do they 
so often speak to us on this, the tritest of trite subjects? Well, my 
dear brethren, in imparting Christian doctrine, it is, to say the 
least, difficult to present to our scholars novelties; in religious mat- 
ters novelties are usually very dangerous food for those who have 
not had a sound theological training. Moreover, trite things are 
very often only imperfectly understood by those to whom they 
appear to be so threadbare that they can see through them. There- 
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fore, I feel sure that to-day, when the gospel brings this subject so 
prominently before us, you will give me your attention while I 
recall to your minds the reasons for loving God, the way in which 
you are to love both Him and your neighbor. 

1. Why should we love God? We should love God, as the theo- 
logians of the Church teach us, because He is our Sovereign. What 
do we mean when we say this? We mean that God is the supreme 
being. Therefore, He is to be worshiped. All homage must be 
paid to Him. The homage and the worship to be given to Him is 
our love. Consequently, men have religion and piety, just in pro- 
portion as they have love of God (St. Aug. Ad. Hon. Epist. 120). 
We admit that God is sovereign Lord of all things; that His do- 
minion over us is universal; that He is absolute master of us and of 
all that we possess. If we admit this, we must of necessity grant 
that He should be master of our hearts also, that they should love 
Him with all their strength. Nevertheless, how few are able to say: 
“He is the God of my heart. He is my portion forever.” It is God’s 
will that every man should be able truthfully to say this; for, God 
is man’s greatest treasure, and just as a maiden can never forget 
her trinkets and her jewels, so man should never forget his God 
The incense of man’s love should daily, nay hourly, ascend before 
God’s throne. This love, however, is but too rare; for, though a 
maiden can not forget her trinkets, yet God Himself says of man- 
kind: “My people have forgotten me, days without number” 
(Jerem. ii. 32). We should not forget Him; we must not forget 
Him—that is to say—we must love Him, not only because He is 
our God. A trite saying, it is true; but, do we comprehend it? Let 
us try to understand it. He is our God, because He is our beginning 
and our end. From Him we come; to Him we must return. I say 
we must go to God, not only as our ultimate end, but as our end 
even in this life; for, it matters not to what object we here below 
turn ourselves in search of rest, we shall never find it except in God. 
The reason is that the heart of man was created for God. Therefore 
only God can satisfy it. Only in God can it find true peace, perfect 
repose, lasting joy. Outside of God there is trouble, there is unrest, 
there is pain unutterable. Hence that often cited passage from the 
writings of St. Augustine: “Thou hast made us, O Lord, for 
Thyself, and our hearts are never at rest till they repose in Thee” 
(Confess. Lib. i C. 1). Yes, in the heart of man there is a void 
which only God can fill. 
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Is there any other reason why we should love God? Yes, there 
are many others; but as it would be wearisome to adduce them all, 
let me suggest to you only one other. That reason is the fact that 
God has willed to be wholly ours. Therefore, it is but just that 
we should be wholly His. What has He not done to win the love 
of our hearts? Not content with being our Creator, He has willed 
to be our Redeemer also. Having with His own hands fashioned 
us, He has snatched us from the hands of the devil. These are 
great proofs of His love. But great as they are, what are they when 
compared with that act of infinite love by which God has given us 
His Son, the Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ? “God so loved the 
world, as to give us His only begotten Son” (St. John iii. 16). 

Weigh well these few words. The Eternal Father had an only 
Son. That Son He has given to us. It is thus that He has loved 
us. It is not a noble, or a prince, or a king that has done this; it is 
God. We were utterly unworthy of that love; therefore, it is a 
purely gratuitous love; for, He has loved us even when we were His 
enemies, and has loved us with an infinite love. Not content with 
giving us life and all that we possess, He has given us that which He 
loved most, He has given us His only Son. How has that Son 
loved us? If you wish to learn this, look at the stable of Bethlehem; 
look at the pretorium of Pilate; look at the Cross. Put into one 
scale the love that all creatures might bestow upon you, and into 
the other the love with which God has loved you; God’s love out- 
weighs all other love, because His is an infinite love. It is for 
these reasons that we ought to love God. “Therefore,” as St. John 
says, “let us love God, because God hath first loved us” (I John 
iv. 19). 

2. But in what way shall we be able to love God? In other words, 
how shall we be able to prove to Him and to ourselves that we truly 
love Him? We shall be able to do this, by what is called the love 
of obedience and the love of preference. By saying that we must 
love God with the love of obedience, I mean that our love of Him 
need not be alone of sentiment, alone of feeling, such as we have 
for our parents or for our friends. A sensible or sensitive love of 
this nature may, and it oftentimes does, co-exist in the heart of man 
with a life full of rebellion against the divine law. Hence Our 
Lord says: “Not every one that saith to me “Lord, Lord——” 
thereby giving expression to the sensitive love of his heart—not 
the men of this stamp are they that love me, “but he that doth the will 
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of my Father, he it is that loves me.” In another place He says: 
“He that keepeth my word, he it is that loveth me.” Therefore, it 
is by keeping God’s law that we show our love of Him. Without 
that observance or obedience, there is no true, solid love. Without 
that obedience, love is only on our lips. It is not in our heart. It 
is not in our actions. For, just as a son does not love his father, 
unless he obeys that father’s orders, so we do not love God, unless 
we obey the laws of God. Hence it is that the apostle says: “Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” Therefore, to love God with the love 
of obedience, is to do all that He has commanded. 

When we see a man devoted to prayer, regular in frequenting the 
sacraments, assiduous in assisting at the worship of the Church, we 
say that he loves God. If he does not swear, if he submits to the orders 
of superiors ; if he abstains from wronging or in any other way in- 
juring his neighbor, he loves God. If he is lowly of heart; if he is 
chaste and pure, he loves God. Why do we say this? Because by 
acting thus, a man performs the commands of God, of the great 
Father Who is in heaven. However, it is not enough to show our 
love of God by being obedient to His law; we must prove it further- 
more by what is called the Jove of preference. What do we mean 
by this? We mean that, in the course of our daily lives, whenever 
the choice is given us of securing for ourselves some temporal ad- 
vantage by disobeying the law of God, we elect to obey God; by so 
doing we give to Him the preference. If we set God’s will, God’s 
perfections, God’s orders, before all things else—before the will of 
parents or of friends, before the acquisition of wealth, before self- 
gratification, then we love God with the love of preference, a love 
which causes us to sacrifice all things else rather than displease God. 
To act thus, is only just, is only that which is to be looked for in a 
creature. For, is not God, as we have said, sovereign Lord and 
Master of us and of all that we have? Is He not by reason of His 
infinite perfections, above all things else? Moreover, has He not 
a right to this preference on our part, because of the countless 
benefits which He has conferred upon us? Besides these and many 
other reasons which might be adduced, there is one other which con- 
sists in the fact that God has told us that “He is a jealous God,” 
jealous of our love, claiming it all for Himself. Therefore, we may 
not and we ought not to prefer anything else to Him. Consequently, 
whenever on the one hand we see the will of God, and on the other 
our own advantage, interest, pleasure, we must choose God’s will, 
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and set aside what is flattering to our sensuality. If we act thus, 
each of us may say with truth: “My God, I love Thee with my whole 
heart.” But if, when there is offered to us the choice of retaining 
the love of a friend or of offending God, we retain the friend’s love, 
then we prefer that friend to God. If, when that friend urges us 
to perform some act forbidden by the law of God, or to abstain from 
the performance of some good deed ordered by it, we assent to his 
wishes, we prefer that friend to God. If, when tempted to sin by 
thought, by deed, or by word, we yield to the suggestions of the evil 
one or of our own fallen nature, we prefer ourselves or the devil to 
God. On these and on all other similar occasions let our answer 
to the tempter be: “It is better to obey God than man; it is better 
to obey God than the malignant devil; it is better to obey God than 
to gratify self.” Thus our love of God will in very deed be alone of 
preference. 

3. However, take notice that Our Lord, in His answer to the 
doctor of the law, does not content Himself with saying: “The 
great commandment of the Law is to love God with our whole 
heart.”” He goes on to say that there is another commandment sim- 
ilar to the first: “A man must love his neighbor as he loves himself.” 
These are the two great precepts. They are a summary of the Law. 
Obedience to the one without obedience to the other, will not suffice. 
Both are binding on us. Consequently, God will not be satisfied with 
our love of Him, if meanwhile our hearts be not filled with love of 
our neighbor. Therefore, it is not enough for us to pray to God, to 
adore Him, to honor His holy name, to be present at the offices of 
the Church and faithfully to observe His law. This is only half our 
duty. Besides this, we must love our neighbor, and we must love 
him as we love ourselves. This neighbor whom we are to love is not 
only the man who loves us, who respects us, who is good to us, 
who defends our interests. Also, it is the man who goes so far as 
to hate us, who laughs at and ridicules our foibles, who speaks ill 
and maliciously of us, who overreaches us in business and causes us 
great loss. It is, in a special way, that this man is our neighbor and 
we may not exclude him from our charity. If we do, we are no 
better than the heathen. They love those who love them. They 


do good to those who do good to them. Our love must rise higher. 


It must be of a mold more heroic. It must see in even our enemies, 
not the malicious being that smites us, but the child of God, one 
destined to eternal happiness, one redeemed by Christ’s precious 
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blood. Therefore, a brother, an erring brother it is true, but still 
a brother. Consequently, to be loved, and to be loved as we love our- 
selves. That brother has many foibles, many weaknesses. He is 
full of defects. His actions are such as to call for the condemnation 
of every honest man. But have we no foibles, no weaknesses? We 
frankly admit that we have. Have we no defects? Alas! we hum- 
bly confess that we have. Do we never do anything that calls for 
reproof? We proclaim ourselves to be miserable sinners. Well, 
then, in all these respects, how do we show our love of ourselves? 
We wish our neighbors to be tender toward our foibles and our 
weaknesses; not to ridicule them; not to talk of them. We desire 
them to shut their eyes to our many defects of character. We hope 
that in their judgments of our reprehensible actions, they will take 
a favorable view and excuse our intentions when they may not be 
able to excuse our deeds. Therefore, just in the same way must we 
act toward our erring brother. We must not make merry over his 
foibles and weaknesses. We must not publish abroad his defects. 
We must be lenient in our judgments concerning what in him 
seems to be worthy of our several reprehension. In this way we 
shall accomplish the second great precept; for, we shall love our 
neighbor as we love ourselves. 

From what I have said, you have been able to recall the lessons of 
your childhood. You now know that you must love God because He 
is your sovereign Lord; because He is your God, your beginning, 
your end; because your heart was made to find its repose, its hap- 
piness in Him. You must love Him, because He has loved you and 
redeemed you. Also, by what you have heard, you have been able 
to call back to your memory that the love of God does not consist 
in mere sentimentality, but in the obedience of a dutiful child to the 
best of Fathers, and in the preference of His will to everything 
else. Lastly, you have had impressed upon your mind the second 
great commandment of loving your neighbor as you love yourselves. 
With these ideas now fresh before your intelligence, stir up your 
will to love God with all your heart. Pay to Him a dutiful obedience, 
by observing His law and by preferring that love to your own 
pleasure and convenience. Look upon your neighbor as God’s child, 
as a second self, and always act toward him as you would wish that 
he should act toward you. Thus you will love God and your neigh- 
bor. You will fulfil the whole law; for love, as the apostle tells us, 
“is the fulfilling of the law.” 








CATECHETICAL PART. 





RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR FIRST 
COMMUNION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


III.—TuHE Love or Jesus. 


If you can recall what I said yesterday afternoon you will bring 
to mind that I spoke of two things. I wished to speak to you in such 
a way about reason that you would never forget that one of your 
best guides in this world is your reason. I mean that no matter how 
your feelings may urge you, they must always be led by reason. The 
best men and women in this world are found among those who do 
not act in a hurry, but who do everything they have to do calmly. 

I said something to you also about your conscience. You might 
not be able to tell me what conscience is, and I believe your catechism 
says nothing about it, at least it does not tell you what it is, but 
I am sure that every child who has been to confession knows what it 
is. Every child knows that it is that very kind friend inside the 
soul which is always on the watch and which reminds each boy and 
each girl that there are things which must not be done just as there 
are things which must be done. Each individual hears his own con- 
science only and can not hear the advice of any one else’s conscience. 

My dear children, we know nothing about what happens in the 
souls of others. Nor need we know. It is none of our business. So 
very early we must learn the lesson that we are never to pass judg- 
ment upon others. Just let us go ahead quietly ourselves. Just 
let us be kind to everybody. Let us help them when we can, but 
above all things let us never judge them. Let us never say, not 
even in our own minds, that they have done things that were wrong. 
We must judge nobody. There is only one judge and that judge is 
Christ. He, Christ, whom you are going to receive the day after 
to-morrow, has told us not to judge. Judge not, He says, and you 
shall not be judged. 
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This shows you how mercifully God acts toward those who do 
not judge their neighbor at all or who, if facts obliged them to, are 
very kind in their thoughts. The story is told of an old monk who 
was lying very near death. He was prey to no anxiety. He lay 
on his bed without any fear of his approaching end. His brethren 
were astonished at his calm. In reality one of them was frightened 
lest the poor dying man did not appreciate the seriousness of the 
awful moment. He thought it his duty to warn him. So he en- 
tered his cell and said: “Dear brother, you seem not to have any 
dread of the God before whom you are so soon to stand.” The ex- 
piring brother replied gently: “I am not afraid. Why should I be? 
Did not Christ tell us that he who judges not shall not be judged? I 
believe what He says, and after a severe examination of my whole 
life, I feel sure that never in all my days did I pass judgment on 
any one, and so I know that my beloved Redeemer will keep His 
word and will not judge me; hence my soul is in the enjoyment of 
perfect peace.” 

What a beautiful death his was! Such a death may be yours. 
Learn from your youngest days to be kind in thought about others. 
This will come to be a habit and how pleasant you will make your 
own life and that of others, and above all how easy it will be for 
you to enter into the presence of your judge, and great, beyond any 
word of mine to express, will be your reward. 

But while I am asking you to be lenient in judging others, I 
want you to learn to be very, very severe with yourselves. Do not 
hide anything from yourself. I mean any wrong thing of which 
you may be guilty. Do not make little of it. Do not grow accus- 
tomed to saying: “It’s nothing;”’ “it’s only a small sin.” Yes, I 
say to you, not only be severe with yourself, but even be harsh. It 
is in this way that your conscience will grow more and more tender, 
more and more white and become a thing which the angels and God 
Himself will take delight in gazing upon. It is the settling of your 
conscience, this removing every strain from it so that it may be in 
a condition fit to receive Our Lord for the first time that you and I 
have in view during these days of retreat. 

A first Communion well made, made in whiteness of soul and made 
with a longing and loving desire to come so close to your Christ for 
the first time is a great, great blessing and a magnificent step in a 
life, which no matter how you may be circumstanced, will be marked 
by many trials, much suffering and constant temptation. Yes, the 
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worthy reception of Communion will go very far toward preparing 
you for the troubles of this world. 

I said worthy reception. Is it possible ever to be worthy of such a 
great favor? No, my dear children, it is not. What would you 
think if I told you that not one of the angels, not even the highest 
one could be worthy to receive Christ as a guest, as you do? Again, 
I am sure that you would feel inclined to accuse me of exaggerating, 
if I were to state that not even the Blessed Virgin could become with 
all her holiness, all her spotlessness, with all her immaculate purity, 
fit to admit her blessed Son into her soul in that wonderful way in 
which He enters every soul in the Sacrament of the Altar. Yet I do 
not exaggerate. If you could ask the angels or the Mother of God 
whether it was ever in their power to be worthy of the wonderful 
favor we are speaking of, the answer would be unhesitatingly and 
immediately that it was not in their power. You will understand 
this when you call to mind that both the Blessed Virgin and all the 
angels are only creatures, and no creature can be made sufficiently 
good to be able in a fitting manner to come into possession of the 
Creator in the way in which we do in Communion. 

Just consider what the word communion means. It signifies union 
with, the being united to, the being made one with the Saviour who 
is not man only, but the Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity, 
and, therefore, God. Can any one be in a becoming condition to be 
made one with God? Yet such is communion. Such will be your 
first Communion—you will be made one with God. This is why St. 
Paul said speaking of his union with Christ: I live? No, not I, but 
Christ lives in me. 

_ If you think of this, in some ways it is more than enough to 

frighten us all, priests as well as every one else. I heard of a little 
girl who was asked by her parents what were her impressions, that 
is, how she felt as she received her first Communion. She answered: 
While the priest was putting Our Lord upon my tongue, I trembled, 
I was afraid, but when I received Him I could do nothing but love 
Him. This little story gives us an idea of the manner in which we 
should be disposed not only at our first, but at all our Communions. 

We should fear and we should love. We should approach the 
Holy Table in dread and in humility, and at the same time in love. 
In humility because no matter how much we do, we can never 
render ourselves fit; in love because we are going to be united with 
One who loves us and Who has done so much for us, and Who is 
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willing to do more for us, and who, moreover, has Himself invited 
us to come and have our souls healed and strengthened and purified 
by the wonderful food with which He is going to nourish them. 

You might naturally ask: if no one can be really, in spite of all 
effort, if without exception no creature can be ever, worthy to re- 
ceive this great Sacrament why should we go to or presume to 
approach it? The first reason is because the Church who is the 
one who takes God’s place here on earth, not only invites us, but 
commands us to go at least once a year. We must never forget, 
no matter how impossible it is for us to be fit to receive this blessed 
Sacrament, that it was made for us, and, therefore, we need it in 
a way that it is not in our power to express. Without it our souls 
would die. So we have been told by the Saviour, who said: “Amen, 
amen, I say to you except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His blood you shall not have life in you. He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting life, and I will 
raise him up on the last day. For my flesh is flesh indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, abideth in me and I in him. As the living Father hath sent 
me and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, the same also shall 
live by me. He that eateth this bread shall live forever” (John vi. 
54-60). These are Our Lord’s own words. They explain why our 
Holy Mother the Church commands us to go to Communion once a 
year—at Easter or thereabouts. She knows how easy it is for us to 
grow careless and to forget and hence she orders us to go—for our 
own good, just as a loving parent will make a sick child take medi- 
cine or food in order to bring back its health or save its life. 

In the words of Our Lord recited above, you perceive how He 
insists on the absolute necessity of this Sacrament for us. He 
knows that we can never be worthy of the great gift, yet in spite 
of that he invites us to come, because we need divine food and 
divine drink in order to keep our souls alive. It is Christ’s love for 
us that urges Him to invite us to partake of His heavenly nourish- 
ment. What Christ says makes known to us the great treasures— 
and all for us—which are contained in the wonderful Sacrament. 

Let me sum up some of these benefits. Impress them on your 
mind—lose sight of them never. They are: If any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever—the blessing of eternal life. ‘Blessed are 
they that hunger, for they shall have their fill,’ which means that 
those who receive Holy Communion in the proper disposition will 
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grow tired of things of this world, and will desire only the things of 
God. Ina word, the worthy communicant receives untold blessings— 
blessings which make him strong against all the temptations of the 
devil, the world and the flesh, and prepare him to enter into that 
abode where the angels are worshiping the Lamb—that is Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist—worshiping the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. Since the Blessed Sacrament contains all these 
gifts is it any wonder that the Church uses every means in her 
power to force her children to sit down at this wonderful feast? 

When the Church tells us that we are obliged to go to Communion 
at least once a year, does she mean to imply that we should not 
go oftener? Every child here will say no, father, and every child 
will be right. Every boy and girl here has noticed that many Catho- 
lics, their fathers and their mothers, their elder sisters and brothers, 
go three or four times a year to Communion ; some go once a month, 
others two or three times a month, others every week, others again 
twice or three times a week and some every day. 

To prove to you how earnest and urgent the Church is in this 
matter of frequent communion it will be sufficient to recall that at 
one time in her history there arose a body of men who asserted, 
among other things, that nobody but a saint should be allowed to 
receive Holy Communion, and that, therefore, Catholics should go 
to that most blessed Sacrament very, very seldom. This doctrine 
was condemned by the Church and these men, called Jansenists, were 
excluded from the family of the faithful until they gave up their 
error. Recently Pius X, in order to end all disputes on the disposition 
necessary in communicants wrote to the rulers of the Church that 
frequent and even daily Communion should be encouraged among 
religious, among seminarians and among Christian youth of all 
classes. He tells us that the fruit of Communion depends on our 
preparation. The better the preparation is the larger and richer 
will the fruit be. He exhorts, necessarily, as perfect a preparation 
as it is within our power, but says that freedom from mortal sin 
and the exclusion of all vain and human motives are not only a proper 
but a sufficient preparation even for daily communion. Of course, 
he continues, we must ask the advice of our confessor, but adds that 
no one is to be refused permission to receive who is in the state of 
grace and has a good and unworldly intention. 

This not only is, but always has been, the teaching, the practice 
and the law concerning frequent Communion. He states that “by 
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frequent or daily reception of the Sacrament, our union with Christ 
becomes closer, the life of the soul becomes healthier, the whole indi- 
vidual advances in virtue and is given a stronger pledge of life 
eternal.” The Church has always taught this truth that the sac- 
raments have been made for man and man has not been made for the 
sacraments. There is great consolation and encouragement in all 
this. It brightens the whole pathway of life for us, and fills us with 
a hope that in the end, that is, after death, our lot will be cast among 
the saints. 

Yet you may ask me: if the Sacrament of the Eucharist be so holy, 
how is it that any one dare approach it? I couldn’t answer your 
question had I not in mind the teaching of the Church, which teach- 
ing I have put before you just now. But there is something more. 
There is the invitation of Our Lord Himself. How loving and how 
sincere it is! “Come,” He says, “come all ye who labor and are bur- 
thened and I will refresh you.” Not only is there an invitation, but 
there is a command as well. He says: “Drink!” He says “Eat!” 
There can exist no doubt in our minds that we are more than wel- 
come at the Holy Table. We may be perfectly sure that Christ and 
His Church would not be so urgent unless both meant what is con- 
tained in the invitation and the command and especially unless there 
was some grave reason why we should frequently eat and drink of 
that Precious Flesh and most Precious Blood. 

The road to heaven is a very difficult one. It means fatigue and 
trials. It is a fight in which the soul gives and takes many blows. 
The enemies are many and watchful, and treacherous. They prowl 
around like roaring lions seeking to devour us. Hence our ‘poor 
souls need all the strength and all the assistance they can procure for 
themselves. They grow thirsty, those souls of ours, and they grow 
hungry. There is only one drink that can slake that thirst—it is the 
Blood of Christ. There is only one meat which is able to satisfy that 
hunger, it is the Flesh of Christ. The more we think it all out, 
the more clearly we see how much God loves us. We can make Him 
only one return and that is to love Him with all that we have and 
are. 
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CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN AT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MEETINGS. 


VII.—CHARACTER. 


DEAR CHILDREN.—You often hear the word character used, in 
fact you hear it mentioned almost daily. Now what does this word 
character mean? Has it reference to your mind, your heart, or your 
intentions, is it an independent part of yourselves? No, indeed. 
Your character is composed of all these, it is yourself, your person- 
ality, or to speak more plainly, it is the distinctive mark of your 
personality. There is some particular mark which distinguishes 
every one from his neighbor, and that is what we call character. 

For instance, the boy called James has about him a certain way 
which is not the manner of his comrades Peter or John. And this 
mark, or certain way, is called character. 

Character consists in distinctly personal traits or qualities. There 
are children who are nobody in particular, and there are others who 
are everybody; such children have no character. 

Could it be said of a lazy little boy that he is somebody? No, in- 
deed, he is too indolent, he is not interested in anything except, to be 
sure, the hour of sleep, or of meals. To what shall we compare such 
a child? To those creatures of inferior order, neither flesh nor 
fish, of no particular shape, found along the seashore. What dis- 
tinct marks do they show? It is hard to tell. So is that child. How 
are we to characterize him? What shall we say of him, to describe 
him? Only one thing unfortunately can be said, and that is, he 
has no character, there is nothing striking about him; he is “nobody” 
in particular. 

It would, on the other hand, not be difficult to find others who are 
similarly without character, because they are “Master Everybody.” 
Such children, no doubt, are lively, active, full of spirits, even ambi- 
tious ; if yoy: were to see them for a day or two, or even for a few 
weeks, you might suppose you knew what they really are. But, alas, 
a few days longer and we find them totally changed, they change 
minds, habits, friends, you would hardly know them from one time 
to another. Here you have “Master Everybody.” To-day pious, 
good, studious; to-morrow, unbearable, inattentive, negligent; the 
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day after to-morrow he is all for play, the next after that all work; 
then once again all piety. One day he is affectionate and kind to 
parents and teachers, another day tired of everything, desirous only 
of having a good time. Why these incessant changes? I will tell 
you why. This child is too easily led by the example and advice of 
others. Master “Everybody” always does what the others do; he 
thinks like the others, the others are his sole rule of conduct. And 
among the others not all are formed alike, as there are amongst 
them good and bad, industrious and idle, tractable and untractable 
Master “Everybody” is all this in succession, according to the influ- 
ence of the momentary companion. 

It is not at all necessary that this influence be protracted or very 
marked ; at times a word suffices, a reflection, a smile, a word of ad- 
vice, an invitation, a wish of some kind expressed. This poor child 
without character, is like the clouds of heaven, every instant chang- 
ing form, color, velocity and destination, according to the vagaries of 
the blowing wind. Here, then, is the portrait of Master “Everybody” 
against that of Master “Nobody.” 

You will all agree that it would not be flattering to resemble either 
of these two. One is as bad as the other. Neither of these unfortu- 
nate weaklings deserve anything but pity. If you realize this thor- 
oughly you will not care to resemble either of them for anything in 
the world. 

Dear children, you must strive with all your might to acquire 
character. You will acquire it, if, in the first place, you strive to 
overcome laziness, and to cultivate by work the talents which 
God has bestowed upon you. Then there will be a chance for you 
to become “some one.” However, this will not suffice. You must 
also seek a deep and solid religious knowledge. 

To possess character, we must have convictions and principles, we 
must be convinced of what our duties are and of the reasons for ful- 
filling these duties. 

Why is it that the child mentioned in the second place is always 
led by others? Because he has no “ideas” of his own on the matters 
before him, he is not convinced. If, for instance, he were thoroughly 
convinced, that he was in duty bound to love and serve God, would 
he let himself be easily moved by the ridicule of companions who 
tease him about his piety? On the contrary, he would feel sorry for 
a companion who could be ignorant enough, or silly enough, not to 
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know or understand, how good, sweet, beneficial and necessary it is 
to draw near to God, by prayer and devotional exercises. 

You must, therefore, be convinced of your duties, and you will be- 
come so only by getting instructed in the truths of religion. Religion 
will teach you the things that are true and certain, and if you believe 
them with your whole heart and with a strong faith, you will surely 
become men and women of character. 

There is one more condition, however—the last and most import- 
ant—you must ask God for His grace. It is not enough to know 
your duty. You must also have the courage to fulfil it. Only the 
grace of God can give us this courage. Work, faith and prayer, will 
build up in us a true Christlike character, such as will make good 
and honorable men and women out of you, beloved by God and by 
men. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
1. The Mariavites of Poland. 

Pope Pius X has just issued an Encyclical to the Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw, and to the Bishops of Plotsk and Lublin. 

For several years certain of the junior clergy of these 
dioceses have been founding and promulgating, without 
legitimate authorization, a pseudo-monastic society. They 
call themselves the Mariavites or Mystic Priests. The head 
and front of this movement is a woman named Maria Fran- 
cesca. They claim that she has been made most holy by 
God, that she is marvelously endowed with heavenly gifts, 
and that she is providentially sent for the salvation of the 
world about to perish. Pushing the thing to blasphemous 
lengths they do not hesitate to assert that this woman is the 
mother of mercy for all men called and elected to salvation 
in these our latter days, and that they, the Mariavite Priests, 
have received a command from God to promote devotion to 
the Most Holy Sacrament and “to the Blessed Virgin of 
Perpetual Succor, free from all restriction from ecclesi- 
astical or civil law, and from ecclesiastical and human power 
whatsoever.” 

As the Holy Father states, the preaching of devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament is an excellent thing, but such was 
the disregard for Church authority on the part of these 
priests that the movement led to apprehensions of a schism. 
Accordingly, on September 4, 1904, the Holy Office, with the 
concurrence of the Pope, suppressed the society and bade 
the priests to sever their connection with the woman and 
obey their bishops. This they promised to do, but with how 
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much sincerity is evident from the Holy Father’s account of 
the after events. 

“Not only did they contemn your—the Bishop’s—exhorta- 
tions and inhibitions, not only did many of them sign an 
audacious declaration in which they rejected communion 
with their bishops, not only did they, in many places, incite 
the deluded people to drive away their lawful pastors, but, 
like the enemies of the Church, they asserted that she had 


. fallen from truth and justice and had been abandoned by 


the Holy Spirit, and that to themselves alone, that is to the 
Mariavite Priests, was it divinely given to instruct the faith- 
ful in true piety.” 

Recently the matter has come up again in a way to call 
once more for Papal action. Two priests, Romanus Pro- 
chniewsky and Joannes Kowalski, the latter holding a brief 
from the prophetess Maria, repaired to Rome to extort Pon- 
tifical approval at any cost. They placed before the Head 
of the Church a petition which they declared to have been 
written by the express order of Christ to the effect that 
Maria Francesca is just what she claims to be. 

The Holy Father received them with his usual fatherly 
kindness, and set about it to persuade them how wrong and 
foolish their attitude was. He felt that he had succeeded 
when they threw themselves at his feet and promised to 
obey his commands—moreover they signed a written sub- 
mission : 

“We, always ready to fulfil the will of God, which has now 
been made so clear to us by His Vicar, do most sincerely 
and joyfully revoke our letter which was sent on February 
first of the present year to the Archbishop of Warsaw and 
in which we declared that we separated from him. More- 
over, we do most sincerely and with the greatest joy profess 
that we wish to be always united with our bishops, and 
especially with the Archbishop of Warsaw, as far as your 
Holiness will order this of us. Furthermore, as we are now 
acting in the name of all the Mariavites, we do make this 
profession of our entire obedience and subjection in the 
name, not only of all the Mariavites, but of all the adorers 
of the Most Holy Sacrament. We make this profession in 
a special way in the name of the Mariavites of Plotsk, who, 
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for the same cause as the Mariavites of Warsaw, handed 
their Bishop a declaration of separation from him. Where- 
fore, all of us without exception, prostrate at the feet of 
your Holiness, professing again and again our love and 
obedience to the Holy See, and in a most special way to 
your Holiness, do most humbly ask pardon for any pain 
we may have caused your fatherly heart. Finally, we de- 
clare that we will at once set to work with all our power to 
restore peace between the people and their bishops immedi- 
ately. Nay, we can affirm that this peace will be really re- 
stored very soon.” 

In spite of all this, however, they returned to their own 
country only to take up with their former ways and spirit, so 
that the Holy Father has been forced to resort to stronger 
measures. Accordingly he brings the matter to a close with 
the following solemn judgment: 

“Wherefore, that the faithful of Christ and all the so- 
called Mariavite Priests who are in good faith may no 
longer be led astray by the delusions of the woman above 
mentioned and of the priest Joannes Kowalski, we again 
confirm the decree whereby the Society of the Mariavites, 
unlawfully and invalidly founded, is entirely suppressed, and 
we declare it suppressed and condemned, and we proclaim 
that the prohibition is still in force which forbids all priests, 
with the exception of the one whom the Bishop of Plotsk 
shall, in his prudence, depute to be her confessor, to have 
anything whatever to do on any pretext, with the woman.” 

He then exhorts the prelates to whom the encyclical is ad- 
dressed to deal charitably with the deluded outlaws in order 
to win them if possible from the folly to which they are 
wedded. (April 5, 1906.) 

2. Suppression of Two Roman Congregations. 

By a Motu Proprio the Holy Father suppresses two 
minor Congregations, committing their functions to the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. The suppressed 
congregations are those Super Disciplina Regulari, founded 
in 1695, by Innocent XII, to keep the religious of Italy to 
the spirit of their institute; and De Statu Regularium 
Ordinum, an old congregation restored by Pius IX with the 
object of upholding discipline in religious orders through- 
out the world. (May 26, 1906.) 
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From the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


The Capuchins and Franciscan Tertiaries. 

To the Minister General of the Capuchins has been con- 
fided the power of affiliating to his order with participation 
in indulgences, etc., communities of Franciscan tertiaries 
which are not already under the direction of the Friars 
Minor or the Minor Conventuals. 


III. From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


New Office for Friars Minor. 

The Friars Minor have received permission to celebrate, 
as a double of the second class, the Office and Mass of the 
Via Dolorosa on the Friday before Septuagesima; also 
under the same rite, the Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin 
on the Sunday after the octave of the Assumption. (Feb- 
ruary 20, March 14, 1906.) 


IV. From the Congregation of Indulgences and Relics. 





1. Privilege to Benedictine Nuns. 

The privilege enjoyed by the Order of St. Benedict of 
general absolution with a plenary indulgence five times a 
year has been extended to all the congregations of Bene- 
dictine nuns. (January 10, 1906.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


ABSOLUTION FROM CENSURES RESERVED BY THE 
BISHOP.* 


Titius, in his confession preparatory for his Easter duty, acknowl- 
edges to Caius among other things that he once committed incest 
with a relative in the second degree. From the remarks of the con- 
fessor he learns (what he did not know before) that in the diocese 
this sin is reserved to the bishop with the censure of excommunica- 
tion; and, therefore, that he must make his confession to the bishop, 
as Caius had no faculties to absolve him. However, Titius is in 
poor health and can not go to the bishop, whose residence is a great 
distance from the place; moreover, he usually goes to Communion 
with his wife on the next day (Thursday in Holy Week), and if he 
omits it this time it will cause scandal and loss of reputation, espe- 
cially since his wife already suspects him of the very crime he has 
committed. On hearing this, Caius advises him to go to the pastor, 
who has, he says, the necessary faculties. Titius reluctantly con- 
sents, and when he tells his story to the pastor, the latter distresses 
him still farther by telling him that his faculties, which were only 
ad tempus, had recently lapsed. The pastor then consoles him by 
telling him that he can absolve him on other grounds; since, by a 
happy chance, he had lately received faculties to absolve from Papal 
censures, a fortiori he could do the same in cases reserved to the 
bishop ; for, as the ancient theological saw has it: “Qui potest plus, 
potest etiam et minus in eodem genere.” 


Quaeritur: 

1. Whether and when, outside of danger of death, an ordinary 
confessor can absolve a penitent from censures reserved to the 
bishop? 

2. Whether Caius could have absolved Titius from the episcopal 
censure on the grounds that he was ignorant of its existence? 

3. Was the pastor’s course of action proper, and was his reasonirig 
correct? 

Ad. 1. The question is concerning absolution from censures re- 
served by the Bishop. A special decree of the Holy Office (June 23, 





* By Dr. Checchi, published in Analecta Ecclesiastica. 
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1886) regulates the question of absolving from censures reserved to 
the Pope. But since this decree does not affect episcopal cases, we 
must here follow the ancient law of the Decretals. 

The question is, moreover, concerning absolution extra mortis 
articulum. 

The Council of Trent, treating of these matters, says: 

“Verumtamen pie admodum, ne hac ipsa occasione aliquis pereat, 
in eadem Ecclesia Dei custoditum semper fuit, ut nulla sit reservatio 
in articulo mortis, atque ideo omnes sacerdotes quoslibet poenitentes a 
quibusvis peccatis et censuris absolvere possunt ; extra quem articu- 
lum sacerdotes, cum nihil possunt in casibus reservatis, id unum 
poenitentibus suadere nitantur, ut ad Superiores et legitimos mae 
pro beneficio absolutionts accedant.” 

Accordingly any one who falls under a censure reserved by the 
bishop, and is not in danger of death, is ordinarily bound to go per- 
sonally to that superior, not being able to receive absolution from an 
ordinary confessor. However, it can easily happen that on account 
of some physical or moral impediment the penitent is lawfully hin- 
dered from going to the bishop, while at the same time there may 
be an urgent reason for his getting absolution—v. g., he can not omit 
receiving Communion or saying Mass without scandal and loss of 
reputation ; or he will have to miss his yearly Confession or his Eas- 
ter Communion; or he will have to remain a long while in the state 
of mortal sin. In such cases neither the Church as a tender mother 
nor any superior can be considered as wishing to bind the penitent 
to something impossible, or, at least, very onerous. Therefore under 
such circumstances the faculties to absolve belong to any confessor. 
But his course of action will depend upon the nature of the case 
and the length of the time that the penitent will be hindered from 
going to the bishop. 

Let us suppose in the first place that the impediment to seeing the 
bishop is brevis temporis—that is to say, not lasting beyond six 
months. Given such an impediment and an urgent case, the con- 
fessor can absolve the penitent at least indirectly, imposing on him the 
obligation of appearing, when circumstances would permit, before the 
bishop or his representative for such cases, to be absolved directly. 

If the impediment to seeing the bishop is longi temporis (between 
six months and five years), the penitent can be absolved directly; 
with the obligation of appearing before the bishop or his delegate if 
the sin be reserved with a censure, but otherwise not. If finally the 
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impediment is perpetual, or beyond five years, the reservation is con- 
sidered as simply done away with, and the penitent is absolved 
directly without obligation upon him to appear before the higher 
authorities. (Cf. S. Lig. VI. n. 585; VII. n. 85 ss.; Bucceroni, 
De. Cens. 47 SS.) 

Ad. 2. Affirmative: that is, Caius could have absolved Titus from 
the sin of incest reserved by the bishop with the accompanying ex- 
communication. 

If it were a question of a case reserved with censure by the 
Roman Pontiff, there would be no difficulty. For it is the common 
opinion of Doctors that reservation of such sort is not incurred by 
those who are unaware of the censure; for papal cases are reserved 
principally and immediately on account of the censure, from which, 
as a rule, ignorance excuses. Since in these cases the censure is 
reserved directly, and the sin to which is attached only mediately, 
therefore as the sin is indivisible from the censure, when the cen- 
sure is reserved, the sin also is reserved; and on the other hand, 
since the censure is the reason for the reservation of the sin, when 
the reason (viz., the censure) does not hold, the sin is no longer 
reserved. (Cf. S. Lig. vi, n. 580.) 

So when any case is reserved by the bishop with censure, it is 
equally certain that the censure is not incurred by one who is una- 
ware of it. But the question arises whether, granted that the person 
is excused by ignorance from the episcopal censure, the sin itself 
may not remain reserved. 

On this point theologians are divided, as may be seen in S. Lig. 
(VI. n. 581, dubit. 2) Aversa (De poenit. q. 17, Sec. II, Sec. 6) 
says: 

“Posset quidem simpliciter tolli censura, et remanere reservatio 
peccati. Realiter tamen et concomitanter ita se res habet, ut, ablata 
censura, eo ipso cesset etiam reservatio peccati . . . et ab initio si 
excusetur quis ab incurrenda censura, quamvis non a culpa, ut 
contingere potest ob ignorantiam, excusetur pariter a reservatione 
ipsius culpae. Quia nempe ex intentione Superioris ita coniungitur 
culpae reservatio cum censura, ut nonnisi cum illa inveniatur. Et 
in hac doctrina communiter Doctores conveniunt.” 

Among more recent writers, Card. D’Annibale (Summ., Vol. I. 
n, 340, edit. III.) expresses this opinion: 

“In casibus a Rom. Pontifice seu sibi, seu Ordinariis reservatis, 
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convenit reservationem censurae esse principalem, peccati accesso- 
riam; quamobrem, si quid excusat a censura, reservatio penitus 
cessat. In his, quae Ordinarii sibi reservarunt, non satis convenit; 
sententia communior tenet, utramque reservationem aeque princi- 
palem esse; ac proinde, etsi censura exulet, peccati reservationem 
manere putant; minus communis, quae mihi verior videtur, tenet, 
in his idem iuris esse, ac in censuris a Rom. Pontifice reservatis: 
atque ideo, si censura non incurritur reservationem cessare.” And 
this view is sustained by Ballerini-Palmieri (Vol. V, n. 476, Edit. 
III). 

The contrary opinion, however, is held as the better one by St. 
Alphonsus (loc cit., n. 581). For this view the following reasons 
are generally offered: 

a. Papal and episcopal cases differ in this, that in the papal cases 
the censure is reserved principally and indivisibly ; in episcopal cases 
the sin is reserved principally and per se, and the censure is attached 
to it. 

b. This is confirmed by the words in which episcopal reservations 
are expressed in the table of reservations: “Casus reservati, quibus 
est adnexa excommunicatio.” 

c. The same is proved from the end of reservation, namely, that 
sinners should be more strictly bound, and that they should be de- 
terred from sin by the double reservation. 

But the answer to these reasons is not difficult. 

As for the first reason advanced, it is certain that Canon Law 
does not back up the distinction; and moreover, the words in which 
the reason is expressed do not present an argument for it, but only 
state the opinion itself in another form. 

To the second D’Annibale answers (loc. cit. nota 25) that the 
words used in expressing these reservations on the tables do not af- 
ford an argument: “nam et nexus pignori fundus in iure dicitur 
(L. 2, de Curat. furios. dan.) et res pignori nexae dicuntur (L. 22, 
de Jure fisct) et nemo profecto fundum vel rem accessoria pignori 
dixerit.” 

Finally it is not reasonable that for less serious crimes—and such 
are those reserved by bishops when compared with those reserved 
by the Pope—the reservation should be more strict than for graver 
ones. We conclude therefore that the opinion which holds that 
censures reserved by the bishop are on the same level in law as those 
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reserved by the Pope, is not wanting in grave probability, both in- 
trinsic and extrinsic. And in this case there were grounds enough and 
to spare for Caius to act on and absolve Titius. 

But even if Caius wished to follow the view of St. Alphonsus that 
in episcopal cases the reservation remains even though the censure 
for any reason do not hold, he could still have absolved Titius. 

For, in the first place, it is evident from the case that Titius was 
ignorant not only of the censure, but of the reservation also. Now 
although the more common opinion holds with St. Alphonsus (VI. 
n. 581) that ignorance of the reservation does not excuse, the oppo- 
site view is held by a number of theologians (Cf. Gury-Ballerini, 
De Sacramento Poenitentiae, n. 383). 

In the second place, even disregarding the point just made, there 
are other features in the case which are in favor of Titius. He is 


in poor health, and can not go personally to the bishop, who lives - 


a great distance away; moreover, since he is accustomed to receive 
Communion on Holy Thursday, he can not omit it without scandal 
and loss of good name, especially since his wife already suspects 
him of the incest. There is question, therefore, of a penitent who, 
though not in danger of death, is legitimately impeded from going to 
the bishop ; and together with this impediment—brevis temporis ap- 
parently—there is an urgent reason why he should communicate. 
Now, as is evident from the answer given above to our first question, 
in such a matter of urgency Caius could absolve Titius salitem 
indirecte, with the obligation of going to the bishop or his delegate 
whenever circumstances would permit. I say saltem indirecte, ac- 
cording to the more common opinion, given by St. Alphonsus (VI, n. 
585), and based on the statement of the Council of Trent (Sess. 
XIV, Cap. VIII) that ordinary priests have no power in reserved 
cases. But other theologians are of opinion that even in episcopal 
cases the absolution is always direct, even though the impediment be 
only brevis temporis. The passage from Trent cited by St. Alphon- 
sus does not affect this, for it clearly supposes that there is ability 
to reach the superior authorities: “Extra quem articulum, sacer- 
dotes, cum nihil possunt in casibus reservatis, id unum poenitentibus 
persuadere nitantur ut ad superiores et legitimos iudices pro beneficio 
absolutionis accedant.” 

These theologians admit, however, that in such cases there remains 
upon the penitent the obligation of appearing before the superior, 
not indeed for Confession, but to receive from him a fitting punish- 
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ment or salutary warnings; so that the onus put upon the penitent 
is practically the same. 

Ad. 3. Just as Caius could have absolved Titus, so, too, the pastor 
could do it. Therefore his action, considered in itself, was right. 

But his line of reasoning was wrong. For no confessor, even 
though he have faculties to absolve from Papal cases, can absolve 
validly or licitly in cases which the bishop has reserved, unless he has 
special faculties to do so. Clement X put an end to the controversies 
which were formerly aroused about this matter, especially with re- 
gard to the privileges of regulars, in the Constitution Superna, which 
declares : 

“Ex facultatibus per Mare magnum aliave privilegia regularibus 
cuiuscumque ordinis, instituti, aut societatis, etiam Iesu, concessis, 
factam eis non esse potestatem in casibus ab Episcopo reservatis. . . . 
Et habentes facultatem absolvendi ab omnibus casibus Sedi 
Apostolicae reservatis, non ideo a casibus Episcopo reservatis posse 
absolvere.”’ 

The pastor, therefore, has made a wrong application of the prin- 
ciple: “Qui potest plus, potest etiam et minus in eodem genere.” This 
principle holds good when the more and the less are in the same 
proximate genus; for instance, if one have the power of dispensing 
in certain vows, he has the power of commuting the same. So 
also if he can absolve from papal cases reserved speciali modo, he can 
absolve from those reserved simpliciter. But papal and episcopal 
reserved cases, though coming under the same remote genus of re- 
served cases, are not in the same proximate genus. 





